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For the Companion. 


ATTACKING A MOOSE. 


“Is that a calf?” 

“Well, isn’t this luck! it looks like a calf.” 

That morning, while poling up the northerly 
course of the Tobique, in a bateau, to reach the 
mouth of a trout-brook, we had had the misfor- 
tune to upset the bateau. We were now on the | 
half-open bank, where we had landed to kindle 
a fire and get dry. 

My companion, Frank Sutton, and I had 
wrung out our clothes as well as we could, and 
were going gingerly about in our socks, to collect 
armfuls of dry stuff for the fire which Jake, the 
guide, was kindling, when Sutton saw what he 
mistook for a calf curled up sound asleep behind 
a decayed log. It certainly looked like a calf,—a 
sleek, smooth-haired, chestnut-colored calf. 

«Come here, Jake,’ I called. ‘See this.’ 

The guide, a typical New Brunswick back- 
woodsman, came hastily to where we stood 
looking over the log. 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed. ‘That's a moose-calf.”’ 

Casting a queer look around, he slipped off his 
belt. ‘Don't move,’ he muttered. “I'll have 
him."’ Then, bending over the log, he gently 
scratched the side of the sleeping animal, and at 
the same time worked the end of the belt under | 
its body, behind the fore legs. | 

The little moose was either a sound sleeper, or 
else was very tired; it scarcely stirred while Jake | 
slipped the strap beneath it and buckled the ends. 
Sutton and I, though surprised at its docility, | 
were little prepared for any antics. Waking 
finally, it blinked stupidiy for a momert. Then | 
it jumped suddenly quite across the log. Jake | 
held fast to the belt and a wild scuffle began. 

‘‘Bear a hand!” the guide shouted. ‘‘He’s stout 
as a hoss.”’ 

Strong as a horse it might be, but it was not 
dangerous. We all three seized hold of the belt, 
without the least risk, and dragged the animal 
forward by main strength to the river-bank, where 
Jake dexterously buckled the strap about the | 
trunk of a wild-cherry sapling. The little moose | 
was thus caught hard and fast. 

‘Worth a ten-dollar note!’’ said Jake, panting. 

‘‘For moose veal ?’’ I asked. 

“No, sir!’’ exclaimed Jake, scornfully. ‘To 
sell alive.”’ 
‘Well, he’s quite a bossy, sure; and he gave 
us a lively tussle,’’ said Sutton, brushing the dirt | 
off his bare arms. | 

“Hark!” Jake exclaimed, a few minutes later. | 

At a distance in the woods we heard brush | 
break, and then a sucking noise, like that made 
in wet muck by a horse’s hoofs. | 

“The old cow-moose’s out there,’’ said the | 
guide. ‘‘Where d’ye put that breech-loader of | 
yourn ?” | 

Then he remembered and looked rather foolish. | 
Frank gave an uneasy glance at me and laughed | 
a little. We could just see our gun lying with | 
the axe and the frying-pan on the gravelly 
bottom of the river, in four feet of water! 

Jake was about to plunge in to fetch the shot- 
gun, when a crash and whish of the firs made us 
turn again quickly toward the woods. The moose- 
calf bawled uproariously. 

“There she comes!’’ cried Jake. ‘Look out!” | 

I had no idea before that a moose would appear 
so large. As this one dashed from the firs, she 
looked as big as an elephant. Ragged-coated, 
with rolls of dun-colored hair still hanging to her 
sides, with pale yellow legs that seemed to me to 
be six feet long, the old beast came on with a 
rush and a bellow. ‘There was no time to climb 
a tree, no time even to get behind one. 

1 jumped from the river-bank into the water, | 
waist-deep, and stumbling upon the camp kettle, 
went completely under. In trying to regain my 
feet I fell against Frank, who had also taken | 
refuge in the river. We had been in the water | 
once before that forenoon, but it felt no warmer 
the second time. As soon as I could dash the 
drops from my eyes, I saw that the moose had 
run where its young was hitched, and now stood 
fondling it. The calf was bawling loudly and 
tugging to get loose. 

Fifteen or twenty yards up the bank we saw 
Jake crouching behind a bush. He was franti- 
cally motioning to us to pick up the gun. It was 
a double-barreled shot-gun, and one barrel was 
loaded with buckshot. I picked it up, and 
steadying myself in the current, took aim and 
pulled the trigger; but no report followed. The 
gun had been too thoroughly soaked. Every 
cartridge we had was wet, too. 

But Jake still motioned wildly. “Get the 
axe!’’ he whispered hoarsely ; ‘the axe!” 

I contrived to find it; and then Frank and I, 
shivering like poplar leaves with cold, tiptoed up 
the stream and crawled ashore beside the guide. 

“She’s a lively old lady!’’ said he; “but 
gimme that axe. I b’lieve I can knock her 
down. I'll get you some clubs.”’ 

Jake set to work at once and began to cut down 
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| struggled to my feet, Jake yelled, ‘‘He’s loose! 


| Scranton to buy pigeons. 


| points of his journey up the main road of Saltville, 


| like a dredging-net, which took up all that it 
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|a small pinhead cherry-tree. At the first stroke 
| of the axe the moose wheeled, and bellowing as 


before, rushed straight toward us. She looked 
savage enough, and Jake, although he had the 
axe, seemed disinclined to stand his ground— | 
perhaps because he was not ready. Frank 
jumped into the river again; but I, who thought. 
I had had enough of the river, ran to hide in a fir 
thicket. 

After a time I heard Jake and Frank whispering 
not far off. Peeping out, I saw that the moose 
had turned suddenly and gone again to her calf. | 

“Don’t be skeery,” said Jake. ‘It’s only a 
cow-moose. We will settle her next time.” 

Going off to a greater distance, he cut for us a 
couple of heavy clubs. But after some discussion 
I chose a strong pole, ten or twelve feet long, 
with the idea that if the moose charged us again 
I could dodge and trip the animal up with the 
pole. If we could throw her we could close in 
upon her and use axe, or clubs, to better purpose. | 

With these weapons, then, we at length 
advanced from the bushes and slowly approached 
the moose, who was stamping about her calf. 
As the edge of the bank was clearest of brush we 
kept to it, and had taken not many steps when 
the resolute animal attacked us again with the 
same aggressive bellow. 

We really stood our ground this time, or meant 
to. I, indeed, leaped to one side, but I drove my 
pole between the brute’s long legs. The next 
instant I felt myself flung violently to a distance 
of several yards. I landed face downward, 
gasping for breath and feeling very sick all over. 
My pole had thrown not the moose, but me! But 
before I realized this I heard Frank scream, ‘‘For 
your life! roll down the bank!’’ I rolled—and 
found myself again in the chilling water. As I 








There they go! 
The moose-calf, by dint of struggling, had at | 
length slipped his hind legs from the belt, and 
had made off with his mother into the woods. 
Frank stood near the top of the bank, smeared 
with mud, balsam pitch and dry fir needles, and 
looked after the fugitives with an air of disgust. | 
“Go it—and good riddance!’’ he exclaimed. 

“T’ve had moose-hunting enough for one day.”’ 

These were also my sentiments—and Jake’s. 
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HIS JOKE. 


Squire Martin, of Saltville, had a strong 
aversion to answering curious questions. One 
day it became known that he had gone to 
It was agreed that the 
group at the post-office, to whom this exciting 
intelligence had been communicated, should 
separate, and waylaying the squire at different 





endeavor to extract from him the price he had 
paid for the birds. 


Presently the squire came puffing along, and 
was accosted by the first of the inquirers. 

“Good mornin’, square. What did you give 
for pigeons to-day ?”’ 

‘‘Money,”’ replied the squire, and he passed on 
without further parley. 

‘How go pigeons this morning, squire ?’’ asked 
the next man, who adopted an air of jocose 
familiarity. 

“They don’t go,’’ answered the squire. ‘1 
carry ’em.”’ 

On he stumped, leaving the second questioner 
baffled. 

“How much are pigeons a dozen, squire ?”’ 
asked the third man, in the tone of a would-be 
purchaser. 

“IT didn’t buy but half a dozen,”’ said the 
squire. 

‘Well, well, squire,”’ said the fourth and last 
man, a neighbor and good friend of the squire’s, 
who had entered into the joke with great spirit; 
“so you’ve got pigeons, I hear. There’s been 
consid’able talk about how them little birds was 
— big sums. Now what did you get ’em 
or? 

“To eat,” replied the squire, with a twinkle in 
his eye; and giving his fat parcel a firmer hitch 
under his arm, he went on up the road. 

“Do you know,” said one of the four baftled 
inquirers at the store that evening, ‘‘I suspicion 
the squire knowed what we was up to.” 

“T don’t suspicion nothin’ about it,’’ said the | 
friend and neighbor, with a rueful smile. ‘We 
was the ones that got the wust of that set-to, an’ 
no mistake !"’ 
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MACAULAY AND SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Some one has said that Macaulay’s mind was 


encountered, both good and bad, nor ever seemed 
to feel the burden. Very much unlike a dredge- 
net, and more like a strainer, are the minds of 
some other persons, who carefully select what 
they will retain, or have a natural facility for 
remembering certain facts. 

Lord Macaulay on one occasion repeated the 
whole of ‘Paradise Lost’? while crossing the 
Irish Channel. At another time, while ed up a | 





in a coffee-house for a post-chaise, he picked up a 
country newspaper containing two poetical pieces, 


| one the “Reflections of an Exile,’’ and the other | 
|*A Parody on a Welsh Ballad,’’ looked them | 


through once, never gave them a further thought 
for forty years, and then repeated them without 
the change of a single word. 

Sir Walter Scott, quoting the old Borderer who | 
had no command of his own memory and only 
retained what hit his fancy, says that his own 
memory was of precisely the same kind. It| 
seldom failed to preserve most tenaciously a | 
favorite passage of poetry, or a border raid | 
ballad, “but names, dates and other technicalities | 
of history escaped me,’’ he says, “in a most 
melancholy degree.”’ | 
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POSTON * Institute and Train- 
> ing Seh. STAMMERERS 41 Tremont St., Boston. 
Rabbits, Hares and Guinea Pigs. 
Lop-Eared, Angoras and Himalayan Rab- 
bits; Belgian Hares; Common and Abys- 
sinian Guinea Pigs. Send for circular. 
CHAS. S. EMMERTON, Peabody, Mass. 


———— 








Packets of Unused Postage Stamps. 

25 varieties, 25 cents; 40 varieties, 50 cents; 60 varieties, 
$1.00; 100 varieties, $2.00. Hawaii, Mauritius, Angola, 
Obock, Borneo, ete., etc., nearly all new issues. Stamp 
Hinges, 10 cents per 1,000; Perforation Gauges, 10 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., Boston. 


EUROPE. 


If you are going,write us forinfor- 
mation, prices and list of sailings. 
Can book by Cunard, American, 
Anchor, Guion, Allan, Hambura, 
Netherlands,Frenchor any other line 
Drafts, Exchange and Letters of 
Credit. Seeond Cabin and Steer- 
age Passage at low rates, 
STEAMSHIP AGENCY OF 
CHAS. V. DASEY, 7 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 















C.B. & Y. 


Tea=Coffec 


Show a continued increase regardless of 
the wide-spread business depression. | 


AN 
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Our prices for 
ine or | TQ 


Eng. Break., 
Oolong or 

Are 75c., 60c., 50c., 40c. and 35c. per Ib. with a 

reduction of 5c. per Ib. in 5-lb. lots. 


Old Govt. Java, ( Off e e 


Old Govt. Male Berry, 
(Roasted, whole or ground,) 


Arabian Mocha 
38 cts. per Ib. 


37c. per Ib. in 5-Ib. lots. 





Orders amounting to $5.00 of either Tea or Coffee 
(or both) will be sent express paid to any address in 
New England. We simply add that the extent of our 
business enables us to serve you to the best advantage. 


Price-List mailed to any address upon application. 


COBB, BATES & YERXA, 


680 to 692 Washington St., Boston. | 
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KINDERGARTEN 
AND HOME FOR CHILDREN, aged 8 to 6 years, at 
MAPLE FARM, Windham, Conn. 

In a_ beautiful rural district. Children here find a 
home in the true sense of the word. Sanitary condi- 
tions perfect. A limited number of children accommo- 
dated. Parents about to travel and others interested 
should send 
Miss SARA 





£ particulars. 
». TINGLEY, Maple Farm, Windham, Conn. 








Carpets, 
Rugs, 
Stair 
Resembling Straw Matting, but 


far superior and more durable. Ca rpets, 
An Absolutely Odorless Sanitary Carpet 


Retaining no Odors or Germs of Disease. 
BvuGs and INSECTS do not trouble it. 
and turns under like Wool Carpet. 
require binding. 











BUFFALO 
Sews together 
Does not break or 








Fast Colors. Stylish Designs. 
FREE. ou aaree gamble, upon Fer 


HODGES FIBER CARPET COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES. 


Office and Salesroom, 50 Essex a Boston. 


Wholesale and Retail, 








IMPERIAL 
Hammock 


Woven by Hand. 
Very Strong and Ser- 
viceable. 
Independent Meshes. 
Total length 11 ft. 2 in. (bed 6 ft.), width 3 ft. 
Draped $2.50. Length 12 ft. 6 in. (bed 74 in.), 46 in. wide. 
Camping Hammocks, Chenille, damp-proof, $3.50. 
Tents, Swings, é&c., t&c. 
We are large makers of the above goods and can Suit 
Every Taste and Need. %%-page Illus. Catalogue Free. 


PEABODY-WHITNEY CO., 86, 88, 90, 92 Washington St., Boston. 
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Genuine 
French | 
Codfish © 
Without 
Bones. 
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CASWELL, 
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SANS ARETES. 





is simply the best that can be obtained. 

Genuine French Cod, which is far superior to others 

in quality and flavor, is disguised by no process and 
Free from Adulteration, Waste or Dirt. 


Remember this is the only brand of real French 
Codfish on the market. 


with Sans Aretes. 


LIVERMORE & COMPANY, 


Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 
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(Without Bones.) 


Delicious in 
Summer . 


This brand of Boneless Codfish 
It is 


SS. 
S 


Packed only in boxes of 
ds each. Ask your Grocer to supply you 
If he cannot, send us his name. 
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Strong, 
Durable, 
Useful. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CoO. 
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Premium Dept., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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begin with any letter 
in the words 


| YORINE 


Washing 
Powder, 











such as 





I-NDIANA, 
V-ERMONT, 
O-REGON, 

Etc., Etc. 











and will send the list 
to us with 4 (2-ct.) 
stamps (8 cts.) we will 
send you by return mail 
this handsome leather 
COIN PURSE. 
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To the Revolutionary Corner. 


‘Jl Iss MEHITABLE,” said Louetta, after 
a long pause, ‘“‘shouldn’t you think it 
must be nice to have a lot of dead 

folks all your own ?” 


Miss Mehitable dropped the black stocking she | 
was knitting, pushed her spectacles up on her | 


smooth, iron-gray hair, and stared at her newly 
adopted daughter. The girl sat in the little 


| guess you aint much used to laps. 


carpet-covered rocking-chair, the lamplight shin- | 
ing on her abundant red hair, her freckled face, | 


her small, near-sighted eyes. Not even her own 
mother could have called her a pretty child; 
but Miss Mehitable surveyed her with perfect 
satisfaction. 

Only six months ago Miss Mehitable had gone 
to the Orphan Asylum in the city, and astonished 
the matron by asking for the homeliest girl they 
had, for adoption. 

“There’s always plenty of folks to take the 
good-looking ones!’”’ she said, with a contempt- 
uous sniff. 

There was something in the appearance of this 
determined-looking woman, with her gray skirt 
above her heavy boot-tops, her plain coat and 
hat, her complete freedom from ornamentation of 
any kind, that impressed the matron. ‘That 
Woman is a power somewhere,” she thought. 


| Street. 





| than ‘42.’ 


| They had brought her here. 


‘‘My name is Mehitable 
Swett, of Royton,”’ continued 
the visitor, ‘‘and 1 can refer 
you to the selectmen of the 
town.” 

“Our homeliest girl! Well, | 
I think we ought to call up 
‘42,’”’ said the matron to the 
amused first assistant. So 
+42,”’ a shrinking, red-haired 
child, not beautiful, surely, 
was brought into the visitors’ | 
parlor. 

**You can leave us alone,” 
said Miss Mehitable; and the 
matron obediently withdrew. 

‘‘Now, my dear,”’’ said Miss Mehitable to the 
frightened child, with a sudden softening of 
manner, ‘‘get up in my lap.” 

The child allowed herself to be taken up. 

“There, now,”’ said Miss Mehitable. ‘Why, I 
Well, we'll 
change all that. Now what’s your name ?”’ 

**42,”’ lisped the little girl. 

“Pshaw! You must have some other name 
What is it ?”’ 

“My name’s Chrissy Boylston, only it’s 
Christmas, not just Chrissy.” 

“Why do they call you Christmas ?”’ 

The child remained silent. 

“Oh, I guess I know,” said Miss Mehitable. 
‘They found you on Christmas day on Boylston 
Have you any relations or friends ?”’ 

“No, ma’am.”’ 

‘No relations or friends! 
all that, too.” 

Miss Mehitable slowly and gently drew from 
the child all the story she had to tell. There was 
pitiably little of it. She had been only a few 
weeks old when the policeman found her. Her | 
mother had abandoned her on Christmas day. 
She had always had 


Well, we'll change 





| had 


| like Miss Mehitable, they said, to 


| her heart, sure of sympathy; and 
| Miss Mehitable was learning what 


good food, clothes and teaching. No; she had 
never been held in any one’s lap before. She had 
never been kissed, and she was ten years old. 

So ‘*42”’ was legally adopted by Miss Mehitable 
Swett, and re-named Louetta Luella Swett, after 
twin sisters of Miss Mehitable’s who had died in 
infancy. 

Miss Mehitable kept a little notion-shop in 
Royton, where she lectured the girls who came to 

buy corsets, and refused to sell 
cap-pistols to the little boys, 
or colored candy to the little 
girls. There was a story cur- 
rent that Miss Mehitable had 
once asked a young woman to 
leave the shop who had dared 
to ask if she kept crimping 
irons! 

In spite of these prejudices, 
her trade was good. The farm- 
ers’ wives for miles around 
knew that Mehitable Swett’s 
calicoes never ‘‘ran,’’ and that 
her ‘‘all-wool’’ meant all wool. 

Mehitable was one of the largest 

taxpayers in the town, and was one 

of the quaint figures on the train when, 

on stockholders’ day, all the holders of 

stock in the railroad company ride free 
to Boston. 

There was often an informal meeting 
of the selectmen 
behind her shop, when any important 
subject was to be discussed. On such 
occasions she was often 
“She’s got the best judgment of any 
man in town!” old Squire Black used 
to say with emphasis. 

Miss Mehitable was a patriot, and during 
the Civil War, when of course she could not 
be a soldier, she had insisted upon sending 
a substitute. She had been favored by the 
authorities, who were much impressed, with 
an official document certifying that Mehitable 
Swett had furnished a substitute. The certificate, 
in a frame, was the crowning glory of her shop. 

The fact that the substitute was shot in the 
back while running away from a fight did not, in 
Miss Swett’s judgment, affect her responsibility 
toward the man’s family; and she had watched 
over them—they were a shiftless lot—and borne 
with them, until one happy day they all emigrated, 
and were forever after unable to return. 

The certificate hung over the door which led 
into the parlor, and the jangling bell rang under 
it all the day long. Miss Mehitable used to sit 


in the little parlor | 


consulted. | 


behind her counter, like a judge on the bench; | 


ably greeted her customers was 
enough to frighten timid strangers. 

But the village people knew her 
well, and though they laughed at 
her peculiarities, there was no one 
in Royton who was respected 
more than she. 

The adoption of Louetta Luella 
been a matter of intense 
interest in the town. It was just 


take a child that no one else would 
have. But all the townspeople 
were kind to the plain, shy, un- 
childish stranger. 

Day by day Miss Mehitable 
and Louetta grew nearer to each 
other, the one so glad to 
love, the other starving to receive 
it. Little by little the child opened 


give 


a strange and unnatural product 
an Orphan Asylum child is. 
Louetta’s mind was so full of 
queer fancies that Miss Mehitable 
was not surprised, that stormy 
night when our story opens, that 
the child’s thought should turn as 
it did, and to hear her ask if it 
would not be ‘‘nice to have a lot 
of dead folks all your own.” 
‘‘Dead folks, Louetta ?’’ she said. 
‘*Yes,”’ answered the child, 
simply ; ‘grandfathers and grand- 
mothers and aunts and uncles, 
all your own, with a high fence 
around to keep folks out. Ah, it 
must be so nice!’’ Louetta’s face 
brightened at the thought. 


| and the stately ‘‘Well 2’ with which she imvari- | 





said Miss Mehitable, softly; «I 
you 


“Yes, dear,”’ 
know what 
together is a comfort.”’ 

‘But, Miss Mehitable, do you think it would 
be wicked to adopt grandfathers, if they’d been 
they had no one left? 


mean. To have one’s dead 


There are 
two soldiers of the Revolution in the old part of 
the graveyard, and they have no one to love them 
and take care of them, and they'd make such nice 
grandfathers for me, if you think they wouldn't 
object. Do you? I want dead relations 
so!’ The near-sighted eyes were dim with tears. 

‘““Who are they ?’’ asked Miss Mehitable. 

“One is Captain Jonathan Martin and the other 
is Lieutenant Thomas Edmunds, and they died 
before 1800.” 

‘““No,”’ said Miss Mehitable, in answer to the 
child’s inquiry, ‘“‘the Martin family are all gone, 
and the last Edmunds moved West years ago. 
There is no one living who would care, and as for 
the dead—I don't think they'll object! But what 
good will they do you?” 

“Ah,” said Louetta, with fervor, ‘they will be 
such a comfort to me nights! I can make stories 
up about them after 1 go to bed, and I can take 
care of their graves, and put wreaths on them on 
their birthdays, and perhaps you will have the 
headstones straightened, and I will clean and 
scrape them, and then on Decoration day they 
will put flags and flowers there, and I shall feel 
so proud and so—so respectable !”’ 

So with Miss Mehitable’s consent and aid, 
Louetta Luella adopted her grandfathers. 

All through April the child worked every 
pleasant day after school hours, patiently digging 
up witch-grass and weeds from the neglected 
mounds and the gravelled walk that ran beside 
them. Miss Mehitable had the sagging head- 
stones straightened, but it was Louetta who 
laboriously scraped and cleaned them, till the old 
inscriptions were legible. 

There, too, the first wild flowers were carefully 
transplanted, and on Sunday afternoons Miss 
Mehitable and Louetta often walked there, and 
the child showed with delight the improvements 
made during the week. 

“IT gave Grandfather Martin all of the cowslips, 
for he was so fond of them, you know. Grandma 
says he always kept a bowl of them on the sitting- 
room table, while they were in blossom.’’ The 
child lifted her eyebrows significantly, and whis- 
pered, ‘Make believe.”’ 

“But Grandpa Edmunds liked vivlets best, so 
I’ve given them all to him.”’ 

The child ran on, full of mythical tales of these 
pseudo-grandfathers who had died nearly one 
hundred years before. 

Rovton, like many old towns in New England, 


dead so long 


some 


Adopted Grandfathers. 
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was rich in Revolutionary lore, and in her grave- 
yard were buried several of those, who, by dying, 
had helped to make the nation. But there was so 
much holy zeal felt for those who had died to save 
the nation that the Revolutionary soldiers were 
neglected, and Royton almost forgot that the 


been given to the earlier dead. In the great heart 
of America there is love enough to go around. 
The minister then gave an address, and his text 
was, ‘‘A little child shall lead them.” Louetta 
Luella felt the blood rush to her face, when, after 
the address, Captain Townsend holding her hand, 


. tionary soldiers over 


blood shed in ’76 was the seed that brought that | they marched at the head of the line to the grass- 

eternal crop of glory in "61. | grown corner, where her “‘grandfathers’”’ graves 
There they lay—in an obscure part of the old | testified how much one little tender heart and two 

cemetery, out of the line of march on Memorial | little willing hands could do. 

day, out of the line of men’s thoughts. The| On these and on the adjoining graves the 

sound of the fife and drum stole over the hill | choicest blossoms were laid, and the largest flags 

once a year, and the odor of blossoms strewn on | planted. 

patriots’ graves; but they were not for them! | Now when a stranger visits Royton, almost the 
Because of Fort Donelson and Gettysburg, the | first place he is taken to is ‘Revolutionary 


said they did their taxidermic and conchologic 
work and stored their specimens; and it was 
hinted that we must keep away from it. We 
should have been very glad to keep altogether 
away from both the shanty and its occupants, 
and all but two of us succeeded pretty well in 
doing so. 

These exceptions were the youngest of our 
party, Billy Eaton and Ray Jayne. These lads 
were somehow drawn 
to the new - comers. 

They frequently called 
at the Pennant Camp 
and finally went with 
its occupants on some 





glory of Bunker Hill and Saratoga had grown | Corner,” which the high-school boys and girls|of their excursions. 


dim. | keep in beautiful order, and he hears the story 


Louetta worked so faithfully that when | how Louetta adopted her grandfathers, and how | 
Memorial day dawned her grandfather’s graves | the Revolutionary heroes came to their own. 
were in perfect order, and nothing remained to be ANNA SPRAGUE PACKARD. 
done but to decorate the front of the shop. Miss 
Mehitable’s bunting and flags were the best she | 
could find in Boston, and as she impressed ond hes ie Kiana. 
her service any competent man who passed there 


was no lack of help. HONEYSUCKLES. 
Around the awning posts Louetta had tied Within a belfry built of bloom, 


——— - -»@oe —_———— 


Coming back late from 
one of these expeditions 
they spent the night at 
the strangers’ shanty. 
When they made their 
appearance in rather a 
hangdog fashion about 
breakfast - time next 
morning, we saw that 
they were in a condi- 





bunches of lilacs and fresh green boughs, and a | Above the garden wall they swing ; 

. ‘ . | A chime of bells for winds to ring, 
pitcher, without a handle, filled with snowballs, Of mingled music and perfume. 
was placed on the town pump opposite. 

Soon the entire population had trustfully put | 
their keys under their front door mats, and were 
quietly wending their way to the ceinetery, while 
the Grand Army Post fell into line—at least those 
who were able to walk; for poor Silas Mason lay | 
on his invalid chair in the grocery wagon, and the | 
old squire drove Tom Carter, with his crutches, | 
in his own buggy. | 

it was a very different spirit from that which 
animates a Memorial day crowd in a great city. 
There was much less pomp, less noise and oratory, | 
but there was a seriousness, a depth of feeling, a | 
homeliness about the affair, which made the | 
spectator feel that here the ceremonies were no | For the Companion. 
perfunctory matter. Their dead were their own, | 
not the indiscriminate dead of the cities. HOW WE BROKE UP A GANG. 

A sense of security and contentment filled| We were camped on a sand hummock, over- 
Louetta’s heart as, with her hand in Miss Mehita- | grown with wiry beach-grass, near the point of 
ble’s, she walked to the Soldiers’ Monument. She | the elbow of Cape Cod. Below us to the eastward 
belonged to some one. She had a name, a home, | sparkled a narrow inlet, beyond which stretched 
a mother, even two dead grandfathers, and her a flat—level almost as a floor—of gray, dun sand. 
cup of bliss was full. | Beyond this: again lay the natural dike on which 

The little procession, with muffled drum-beat | the ocean beat. 
and tolling bell, came slowly to the Soldiers’! Standing here, we could look straight toward 
Monument, where the townspeople had gathered. | the north of Portugal with nothing on a clear day, 
‘To-morrow the veterans might be carpenters, | we used to say, to prevent our seeing it, but the 
shoemakers and farmers; but for to-day they | distance. At the back of our dwelling, and some 
were heroes. miles from it, lay the quiet harbor of North | 

The church choir sang, the minister made a| Drury, semicircled with low bluffs, dotted with | 
prayer, and then came the roll-call. | groves of low pitch-pines and clusters of dwellings 

Before Miss Mehitable realized it, Louetta had | and bearing upon its waters a bright sail here and 
slipped her hand away, and had run up to Captain | there. 

Townsend, the officer in charge, with a bit of| Ourshelter wasa‘‘clammer’s” shanty, weather- 
paper in her hand. beaten and weather-grayed, but weather-tight. 

“If you please, sir,’’ she said, as she handed | Another similar shanty stood unoccupied, in a 
it to him, ‘‘won’t you call the roll for the Revolu- | depression between two hummocks at a short 

distance from us. 
We were a jolly 
° company of eight 
young fellows, and 
spent our time study- 
ing a little, digging 
clams, eel - spearing, 





Throughout the day their tongues repeat! 
They tempt with promise, honey-sweet, 
The listener to linger long. 


A bit of sunset cloud astray, 
The dappled butterfly floats near,— 
Lured by the fragrant music clear ;— 
Trembles with joy, then fades away. 


And thither oft, from time to time, 
The humming-bird and golden bee, 
List, and go mad with melody,— 

The honey-music of the chime. 


And thither when the silver gleam 
Of moon and stars is over all, 
me white moth hovers near the wall,— 
A ghost to haunt the garden’s dream! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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swimming. Once a 
week only we rowed 
our mail and food 
supplies. The rest of 
these outing days we 
spent apart from civ- | 
ilization in this lone- 
liest portion of one of 
the most desolate re- 
gions of the Cape. 

NBucgees So, at least, it was 
for the first fortnight. 
Then a company of 
five young men came 
down the inlet in a 
sloop and took pos- 
session of the other 
shanty, in the depres- 


in the old part, too? 

Both my grandfathers are 
there—that is, not my really 

truly grandfathers, only ones that 
I’ve adopted because they hadn't 
any little girl, and I hadn’t any ‘ 
grandfathers, and I've copied their 

names on this paper, if you'll only 

call them out! I'm sure they ? 
must be very lonesome way over p 
there in that corner.”’ 

The clear little voice rang out 
in the silence. Filled with an 
absorbing emotion, the shy child 
became bold. There was such an 
intensity of appeal in her tone 
that the captain’s eyes filled with 
tears. 

«“Comrades,’’ said 
he, ‘‘after this, we 
will call the roll of 
the Revolutionary 
dead first.” 

The crowd, all of 
whom knew the : a 
child and her sad s 
history, cheered. 

‘How glad they'll 
















its upper window a 
pennant bearing a} 
conch-shell. I do not 
think they knew that 
our shanty had ten- 
ants until after they 
had taken possession 
of the one they oc- 
cupied. 

When, after a few 


What scented syllables of song | This seemed a serious 
|matter. Our leader, 


| boys: Billy and Ray 
must choose between us 


* fishing, boating and | 


tion of wretched reac- 
tion from drink. 


Osear Waldron, took 
us aside for a moment’s 
consultation and said: 

“It’s come to this, 


and the Pennants, or 
rather between staying 
with us or leaving our 
company altogether. If 
you approve, I will teil 
them so, and if they 
break away from us 
again we had better 
| write their folks, and 
get them away from 
here as soon as possible. 
Isn’t that about right ?”’ 

We all said it was, 
and Billy and Ray were talked to. For about 


a week the lads kept away from temptation, | 


then Waldron came to us as we sat at breakfast 
one morning, looking quite troubled. 

“Boys,”’ he said, ‘Billy and Ray are off again 
with that crowd, and I know where. I know 
another thing—those Pennants are not scientific 
students.” 

“What are they ?’”’ we asked. 

‘‘Law-breakers,’’ he replied, ‘“‘and I'll bring 
you where you can see what sort of law-breakers 


they are. I have a scheme that, if successful, | 


will end their business here, and I hope, cure our 
boys. It may not work that way, though, but 
it’s worth trying. Do you know Constable 
Winch ?”’ 

Some of us had seen him. He was a gaunt, 
bronzed Cape Codder; a retired coasting captain, 
who spent his whole time in alert surveyal of his 
official field. 

Now ‘‘No Man’s Land,” as the locality was 
called where we were camped, was hardly a place 
to search for crime. Nevertheless Constable 
Winch had already ‘‘been around’’ our way. 

Waldron had received a call from him one day 
when the rest of us were on a tramp, and his 


to North Drury for | sloop, which looked like a copy of ours, had two | 


or three times been seen hovering about our side 
of the harbor. Billy and Ray, by the way, had 
talked about the constable a good deal, and 
seemed to know something of his ways and his 
personal appearance. We thought that this was 
significant. 

Waldron left us. In a short time we heard his 
voice from the rear of the shanty. 

“Boys,” he called, ‘‘who’s this ?”’ 

We turned, and there stood a man with his 
back to us, clothed in a dingy cotton shirt, his 
sand-colored pantaloons hitched more than half- 
way up his back, a big, rough straw hat crowning 
his head, and his attitude a sort of ‘frozen 
slouch,”’ as one of the boys remarked. 

“That's Constable Jed Winch to the life!’’ 


sion between the two | cried one of the party who had seen him. 
hummocks. They at “Well, I’m glad of that,’’ said Waldron, turn- 
once ran out through | ing around. ‘I’ve dressed as much like the 


constable as I could with such old clothes as I 
could find” And now for the plan I have in 
mind. You fellows put on the worst clothes you 
have. We are all bronzed enough to pass for 
Cape Codders. Then we'll get into the sloop, 
take the dory in tow and start up the inlet for— 
there!” 


westward, and followed by a quick succession of 
explosions—bang—bang—bang. 





be!"’ she said, slip- Olgging Clams. 


ping back into her 


days we called upon 
them they did not 


“That is where we’re going. On with your old 
| duds, boys!” commanded Waldron. 


place beside Miss Mehitable, whose stern face | seem glad to see us. To tell the truth we were | We felt assured there was excitement ahead and 








The Chase. 


The muffled bang of a gun was heard far to the | 


was very tender as she looked at the unconscious 
child. 


One by one, the names of those valiant dead | 


were called, and the voice of the drum was the 
only answer. There were not many of them, but 
enough to make every heart fill with pride that 
the little town of Royton had borne her part so 
bravely in that mighty struggle. 

Then followed the much longer list of the Civil 
War soldiers, and there was not a veteran there 


not glad to see them. | were ready to start in a few moments. Favored 
Beer and wine bottles, freshly emptied, lying | by a good wind we were less than thirty minutes 


be found within. The rooms were littered and | fired. A projecting bluff completely concealed 

dirty, and the occupants, we thought, not desira- | our sloop. Waldron rowed to it, climbed it, took 

ble neighbors. They were not very communica- | a survey and returned. 

tive, but said somewhat curtly that they .were “Those fellows are all there—our boys with the 

| students on a collecting trip for the museum of | rest,’ he said. “They have a sentinel out, but 

their scientific school. 
The larger portion of their ground-floor room round the bluff and anchor her near shore; then 


who did not feel glad that the place of honor had | was closely curtained off. In this apartment they | —chase the gang for your lives!’’ 


outside their shanty, were signals of what might | in reaching a spot near where the guns had been | 


| we must take our chances; we’ll get the sloop | 


As our sloop rounded the bluff we saw at once 
what sort of “scientific students’? the Pennants 
were. They were slaughtering terns by dozens 
if not hundreds. These terns are lovely creat- 
ures; snow-white and pearly-gray with black 
heads. They have long, sharp beaks—those of 
the common tern are coral-red—and long, swallow- 
like wings. Hundreds of these delicate, vivacious 
creatures were balancing with wings aquiver, 








their heads bent down at 
an abrupt angle, to search the 
fishy shallows below them. 
Now and then down one of 
them would plunge headlong 
into the water, seizing and 
then swallowing a minnow. 

The guns of the 
gang were rapid- 
ly thinning their 
number. The bod- 
ies of many terns 
lay upon the water 
while two of the 
crowd, Ray being 
one, were wad- 
ing about pick- 
ing them up and 
throwing them in- 
to the tender of 
their sloop. 

At this time dead 
birds, or parts of 
them, were in great 
demand for wo- 
men’s hats. So 
fierce was the craze for them that it almost 
extinguished several American species. Men 
on Cape Cod earned at that time a yearly 
| income of several thousand dollars by slaughter- 
ing and skinning small birds to be used to 
ornament hats. 

These ‘scientific students,’ then, were bird- 
slaughterers for the millinery market! The law 
forbidding such destruction of song-birds and 
others, including terns, was at this time extremely 
stringent. 

As soon as the gang saw us there was a panic 
|}among them. We were not near enough to be 
clearly made out, and without the least doubt 
they took Waldron, conspicuously posted in 
order to be seen, for Constable Winch, and the 
rest of us for a Drury posse comitatus. 

Billy ran one way, and two or three unknown 
fellows another, while Ray, with the rest of the 
gang, took to the sloop, which they pushed off at 
once, paying no attention to their comrades. 
They had not allowed us to come near enough to 
anchor. 

Waldron got into our dory with three others, 
leaving the sloop to chase that of the Pennants. 
As we pulled for the shore after poor Billy, who 
was running as if for his life, many were the 
| dead terns which drifted near us. These were a 
| part of the cargo of the Pennants’ tender, which 
Ray was pitching overboard as fast as his arms 
| could work. It was plain that the Pennants did 
not care to be overhauled with the evidence of 
| their crime at hand. 

Billy was running along the hard beach border- 
| ing the cove where the terns were taken. 

| ‘We'll keep him in easy distance, boys,’ said 
Waldron, “‘but we’ll not get near enough to let 
him know who we are.”’ 

Still Billy ran as fast as his wiry little legs 
could carry him, for he was thoroughly scared. 
He was racing for a deep ‘“‘cut’’ or creek that 
interposed all the way ahead of him. 

‘‘He can’t swim that,” our captain said; ‘‘we’ve 
frightened him enough, and when he stops we had 
better hail him and take him in.” 

To our surprise, however, Billy plunged into 
the cut and struck out to swim across it. Waldron 
turned pale. He sprang to his feet and cried out 
to the boy : 

‘‘Eel-grass, eel-grass, Billy! Eel-grass! Turn 
back!” 

But Billy was too far from us to hear, or too 
much bent on escaping to understand. 

‘He'll tangle himself in the grass and drown 
before we can reach him,’ huskily muttered 
Waldron. 

For a few seconds our captain was fairly 
paralyzed with alarm. I have never seen a man 
or boy so completely overcome; but he rallied. 

‘“‘Boys,”’ said he, ‘“‘we can’t reach him with the 
boat. We must land and run to him—and run for 
your lives!” 

We shot the boat to the shore, and jumping 
from it, ran at our utmost speed toward the cut, 
calling as we ran. Waldron led us, pale as death, 
his breath coming hard from a throat strictured 
| with dread. 
| Billy, poor boy, was already weli out in the 
|eut, tangled in the eel-grass, floundering and 
lerying out. Waldron reached the cut first; he 
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flung off hat, coat and vest as he ran. 

He plunged into a part of the cut that was free 
from grass, and struck off for Billy before the 
rest of us were at the cut’s edge. 

“Follow me close—the rest of you!’’ he cried, 
as he turned for a moment on his back. ‘Follow 
close in my wake, or you’re gone; all but Fred. 
Let him look for a board on shore.”’ 

A wreck had strewn timbers about the place. 
Waldron struck out for Billy by an indirect 
course, avoiding the grass. The rest of us followed 
him. 

‘Paddle, Billy! Don't be seared! Keep your 
head up—keep quiet! Here we are!’’ cried out 
Waldron encouragingly. 

But the poor, drowning boy had lost his 
head. The terrible eel-grass had bound him so 
closely that he could make scarcely one free 
motion; and such as he did make were mere 
convulsive struggles that only tangled him the 
more. Before Waldron could reach him he had 
disappeared. 

I never could quite recall all that happened 
after that. We, however, got hold of a driftwood 
plank from a wreck which Fred had quickly 
found and towed to us. This we shoved along 
the water toward Waldron. 

The place where the poor boy went down—it 
was a wonder how he ever got himself into it— 
was so surrounded with grass that it took all 





had kicked off his shoes in the boat, and had 
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enunt face, judging ines the way vie flourished | us alone, sak Sr aah by noon of the following day we | 
| had the satisfaction of seeing the Pennant sloop | canterbury-bells, 


and slapped his hands, seemed to be suffering | 
extremely. 

More than once the poor fellow threw himself | 
flat upon the sand, face down, and lay there as if 
in pain. 

«Another rescue, boys!"* cried Waldron. ‘‘Now 
for volunteers !”" 


Several of us followed after him as he bounded | 


over the hummocks toward the boy. 
Before we reached Ray 


he was staggering | 





bearing the bird-slaughterers and their belongings 


away from No Man’s Land. Norman West. 


—1o 
For the Companion. 
DECORATION DAY ON THE PLAINS. 


**Wich-i-ta!"’ 
This was the name that the brakeman screamed, 


blindly, at times making wide circles instead of | as our train steamed slowly up toa low, unpainted 


direct forward movements, and indeed acting 
much as if he were drunk. Waldron, who knew 
all the turns and chances of this part of the Cape, 
seemed to know what was the matter with the 
boy, but said nothing; he merely kept running, 
with us at his heels. 

The Pennants had turned off when they saw us 
coming, and were now climbing a bluff at the 
right, while poor Ray staggered along below. 

As we drew nearer and nearer to him we began 
to know for ourselves what the trouble was. 


Sand-flies! Queer little midges they were; 
smaller than the smallest ordinary fly, they 


came whirling in little flocks about our faces, 
they annoyed us by entering our ears and eyes, 
and caused extreme discomfort by tickling our 
faces and perhaps by biting. 

The flies grew thicker as we proceeded. A 
dense layer of the dancing, whirling little torments 





In the Eel-Grass. 


Waldron’s manceuvring to get near him. It was 
agonizing to see Waldron swimming round and 
round, unable to get at Billy, while every second 
was precious. 

Not one of the rest of us succeeded for some 
time in following Waldron, but we got as near as 
we could and shoved the plank out to him. 

Billy had not gone down for the last time. He 
rose, tangled, gasping and struggling. One hand 
was still free, and with this he grasped the plank. 
Then Waldron managed to reach him, and to 
tear and pull away the grass from his limbs and 
body. 

This took a long time, and Waldron many 
times became dangerously entangled himself, 
for eel-grass, in long, tough, green-brown strands 
growing up from the bottom and floating in mats 
near the surface, makes a terrible trap for the 
swimmer. 

We were expecting every moment Billy's hold 
would fail; and all this time the rest of us were 
swimming around, 
Waldron. At last two of us reached him. Then, 
with Billy almost unconscious, we had to take 


precious time pulling ourselves free of the grass | 


before we could start for the shore. It was a 
dreadful experience. 7 
Somehow, though, we at last brought him to 
land. 
seen a really happy day if we had not. We took 
the poor lad to land, and laying him down, 
stripped and rubbed him. He was not quite uncon- 
scious, but was fearfully exhausted. A fire was 
made of dry seaweed and driftwood, and water | 


that we carried in our canteens heated and given | 


him to drink, and he was made to eat from our 
lunch supplies before we could induce him to 
walk. 

Finally, with many stages for rest, we walked 
and carried him to camp and put him to bed. 

If Waldron had been terribly alarmed before, 
now he was grateful in proportion. 

“Boys,” he said, “I meant that trick for the 
best, but it was a dangerous game to try. I'll 
never go into another like it.” 

A singular retribution fell, too, upon Ray. 
Our sloop continued to chase the Pennants’ sloop 
for some distance, but was unable to overtake it. 
Our boys came at last so near that they were 
discovered, and after a little talk on both sides, 
the chase was abandoned. Ray stubbornly 


refused to go with our boys, and they returned | 


without him. 

It was not until about dusk that we noted the 
Pennants returning. The tide would not allow 
them to run their sloop up into the inlet, so they 
landed far below their usual embarking point, 
and approached their cottage by a marsh from a 
new direction. 

They acted very queerly. Their heads were 
muffled in their coats or wrapped in handker- 
chiefs. Those who carried 
articles dropped them here and there along the 
route, 
run as if they were pursued. 

Ray was one of the last to relinquish his load. 
There was a stubborn streak in the boy; 
finally dropped it—a bucket of freshly dug 
quahog clams—and ran furiously with the rest. 


He had no handkerchief and no coat, and his 


trying to reach and help | 


I believe Waldron would never again have | 


buckets or other | 


and presently the whole crowd began to | 


but he | 


lay ahead. Raymond had come through nearly 
a quarter of a mile of the midges; no wonder he 
“acted queer.’ 

We overtook him finally at the edges of the 
midge-cloud, where it was comparatively thin, 
and helped him along to where the air was clear 
of the insects, and then home to our shanty. 
His face was bleeding, but this, I think, was 
due to rubbing it in the sand, and not to the bites 
of the flies. 

Raymond slept little that night. We heard 
him cry out that he was breathing flies instead of 
air, and he tossed and grovelled on his pillows 
and muttered continually. He was very nervous 
for days afterward. 

We afterwards heard that two of the Pennants 
had been so greatly irritated by the bites of the 
flies that on reaching their shanty they had fainted 
away. It is only once in a long time at the 
Cape that these midges congregate in such vast 
numbers; then, minute as they are, they become 
positively formidable. A walk through a mile of 
| concentrated sand-flies would, I think, kill some 
men, and inflict Jasting injury on others of 
tougher fibre. 

We had no further trouble with Billy or Ray- 
| mond; they stayed with us to the end, docile and 
|content. This was partly owing to the prompt 
| action taken by Waldron on the day following 
}our adventures. He took three or four of the 
strongest of our number over to Camp Pennant, 
and halting us like a military platoon before it, 
went to the door and asked to see Wilmat, the 
Pennant leader. 

Wilmat came out, followed by his crowd. All 
| were armed with breech-loading shot-guns, and 
all looked very ugly. 
| Boys,” said Waldron to the Pennants, ‘“‘when 
| are you thinking of leaving ?”’ 
| Wilmat replied with an oath that that was none 
| of our business. 

“We've come over to tell you,” Waldron went 
on quietly, “that your style of scientific study 
| isn’t liked here in No Man’s Land. We don’t 
|like it, and, what's more, Constable Winch 
| doesn’t like it. We have evidence enough 


) been, 


freight-house, at the terminus of the railroad. 
One car had conveyed the passengers, three in 
number, to this wilderness station. 

We took up our bags and walked out on the 
platform. 
there even a solitary hackman to whom we might 
appeal for transportation. If hackman there had 
we could not have given him orders where 
to drive us. 

The sun was setting. There was no shadow of 
hill or tree. Slowly the prairie changed 
green and brown to pale yellow, and there were 
irregularity to mark its outer 


There was no waiting-room; nor was 


from 


no outlines of 
circumference. 

Rough-looking men were handling goods, tilting 
heavy boxes marked “U. 8. I. D.,"’ and giving 
directions to a few half-breed Indians who acted 
as assistants. Government wagons, sent up from 
the Agencies for Indian freight, were backed up 
to the platform. 

A few blanketed Indians stood about, 
their ‘‘supplies’’ with evident anxiety. An occa- 
sional oath, borrowed from the vocabulary of the 
white men about them, was all the English which 
they uttered or knew. 

Some cowboys on prancing broncos enlivened 
the scene, while pigs rooted about amongst the 
refuse paper and packing material scattered on 
the ground at the base of the platform. One of 
the cowboys lassoed a pig and drew the squealing 
animal toward him, amid. the grunts of the 
Indians and the cheers of the men, who dropped 
their bales and boxes a moment to see the fun. 

No other building was in sight, save a one- 
storied red structure just across what is now, I 
suppose, the main street in the city of Wichita, 


watching 


Kansas. In the doorway of this red structure, 
‘above which was a sign in black letters, 
‘Tavern,’ a woman suddenly appeared. 


She beckoned to us in the twilight, and seconded 
her motions by a shrill ery of ‘Come over here !”’ 

We obeyed, and entered the tavern. Supper 
was soon provided at a long board table, where 
we ate with the cowboys and the freight hands. 
We had corn bread, white bread, canned vege- 
tables and fresh pork, roasted and fried. Black 
coffee was served in cracked cups without saucers. 

After supper the cowboys and freight hands 
played with dirty cards, and spun yarns of 
impossible frontier experiences. We were given 
a bedroom just off from the main room. An 
old-fashioned latch, without a lock, fastened the 
door; but we slept well and undisturbed. 

We were government employés, on our way to 
Fort Sill. At Wichita the railroad gave place to 
the stage line. 

Before daylight we were aroused for breakfast, 
which was what was left of supper, made into 
hash. We paid our bill to the landlady, who 
wrapped our greenbacks in a piece of buckskin 
and deposited them in a long, home-knit stocking 


! which hung from her apron band. 


buffalo - grass 


The stage-coach was drawn up to the door by 
four horses, as gay and prancing steeds as one 
could wish to see. The vehicle itself, a stage- 
coach of the true overland style, was large and 
strong, with three seats beside the driver's. The 
canopy, sides and cushioned seats were of genuine 
brown leather. 

We started off at high speed. The curly spring 
seemed as soft as wool. ‘The 
ground was unbroken save by the settlements of 
the prairie-dogs, whose towns made almost a 


| continuous city on each side of the trail for many 


| against you to fine you all heavily; you know | 


| that. 
from here by this time to-morrow, 
trouble you. If you don’t —” 

Wilmat suddenly levelled his gun straight at 
Waldron’s breast, and shouted, ‘‘Make tracks 
from here, you and your crowd, or I'll blow you 
to pieces!” 

Waldron did not flinch a hair. 
won't,”” said he. 
would be murder. 
these witnesses present. 
over what I’ve said. 
in your interest.”’ 


You won't fire at me with 
Now you just think 


Now if you'll pack right up and get away | 
we'll not | 


“Oh no, you | 
“You know too weil that that | and must be replaced by fresh ones. 


You'll find I’ve spoken | 


miles. The saucy inhabitants were out early, 
probably in the interests of farming, standing 
straight up and talking to one another, darting 
out of sight down their doorways, and peeping 
out again as suddenly. 

The morning sun appeared, without shadows, 
as he had set the night before. There were now 
and then little farms planted with small peach- 
trees. 

From the doors of dugouts, or tiny frame 
houses, half-dressed children peeped curiously 
forth. On we sped through creek and river, up 
slippery banks and on over the plains. 

“If this is staging,’’ we said, “‘then good-by to 
steam-cars for the prairie.” 

But our pleasant way, like many another, was 
subject to change. At the end of fifteen miles we 
halted for a relay. Our horses were foaming, 
We alighted 
at a small stage-line station, and were told to 
“take out our luggage.” 

In six minutes we were ready to start again. 
The four horses and leather-covered vehicle, 


There was some farther bluster on the part of | which had dashed out of Wichita with its pledge 


| scare us with the guns. 


|to show them that we were not in the least 
afraid, and to impress upon them that we were 
in dead earnest, and meant what we said. Then 
we returned to camp. 

We set a watch through that night to guard 
against a visit from the Pennants; but they left 


We stayed a few moments longer; long enough | 


| much 


Wilmat and his gang, but no further attempt to | of comfort and rapidity, gave place to a dirty, 


canvas-topped, two-mule coach without cushions. 
The seats were high, and without backs save as 
we leaned cornerwise against the slender supports 
which held up the canopy. 
Our new steeds were slow and stubborn. By 
flogging from a rawhide instrument, 


whose like I have never seen, they were induced 
to plod along. 


They were thin in flesh, and lame. 
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Now and then we saw early wild crocuses and 
and the soft, 
plant, with its silken balls spattered with golden 
dust. There were no more houses—only level, 
unbroken plain, with an occasional steep-banked 
stream, on whose margins grew a sparse fringe of 
cotton wood-trees. 

A gray wolf trotted out of the timber and stared 
at us. 
one solitary “prairie schooner’’ crossed our 
with its jingling kettles hung low underneath the 
wagon, grazing the tips of the grass. 


trailing sensitive 


Deer in the distance bounded away, while 


path, 


“Twenty-five miles before another relay,”’ said 
the driver, ‘‘and it will take us all day.” 

If the driver had been communicative the hours 
but he was taciturn. 
from the 
for between the 


might have passed quickly ; 


Such pay as he drew stage company 
stubborn mules 


had a hard time 


was well earned, 
and the sometimes bad road he 
of it. 

Toward evening we 
the first building we 
and alighted for supper and to change mules. 

An old woman and her son kept the house. 
She was “‘glad to see me,” she said, ‘ 


drew up to a little shanty, 


had seen for twenty miles, 


‘for women 
don't come this way much, and I get lonesome.” 

We had expected to move on after supper, but 
the driver came in to say that the relay mule had 
strayed away, and we should have to wait till 
morning. 

The old 


woman was delighted, nor were we 


sorry. ‘“Staging’’ was losing its fascination, and 
we felt much obliged to the relay mule for 


running away. 

“He'll be back bright and early in the 
morning,”’ said the old woman. ‘‘Elnathan, he 
tied the big dinner-bell onto his neck so’s to be 
sure and find him. To-morrow’s Decoration 
day; did you know it?’’ she asked, as we sat by 
the corn-cob fire. 

We had almost forgotten it. Our hostess went 

on: 
There 
graveyards around here, only just one 
solitary grave.’’ She wiped her eyes, 
which had filled with tears. ‘See it out there, 
that bit of white loomin’ up close to the barn ?”’ 

We could distinguish in the gloaming what 
looked like a headstone, and told her so. 

““Yes,’’ she went on, “that’s a grave. It's my 
old man, Jerud; Elnathan’s father. He died 
three vears ago, and we buried him out there. 
That headstone you see aint marble—it’s a platter 
that Elnathan bought up to Wichita. We 
couldn't find no headstones proper, so he got the 
name and date painted on this and set it up at the 
head. Like to look at it?” 

We answered that we certainly should like to 
see it, and followed her. In the barn-yard were 
our mules, some prairie hay, a bunch of last 
year’s corn-stalks and a Texas cow with wide- 
branching horns, a look of defiance in her bony, 
repulsive shape. The fence was made of cotton- 
wood rails, and to the south of it, on the outside, 
was the grave. 

At the head was a very large Queen’s-ware 
platter, with “Jernud Whitehead” painted across 
it in black letters. It stood straight up, like any 
headstone, and though, as the old woman said, 
“it sometimes toppled over, especially in the 
spring when the thaws,”’ it was little 
trouble to right it again. 

“T’m going to decorate 
morrow,” she said, on our way 
house. 

“Was your 
sadly and respectfully. 

‘No,’ she answered, ‘“‘not exactly; but he 
would ‘a’ been. They was going to draft ‘em in 
our town one time, and Jerud he was took with 
rheumatiz so he was confined to his bed for a 
month. He was awful sorry, for he did want to 
fight for his country; and he said he'd just as 
svon be drafted as to volunteer—it showed how 
bad they wanted him. 

“Then another time,’’ she went on, “Squire 
Smith offered him five hundred dollars to go as 
his substitute; and I was willing, for we needed 
the money bad enough. Jerud got all ready to 
start, as peart as could be, but the very last thing 
he was took down with the rheumatiz again. 
Jerud was as good as could be, and as brave; and 
I’ve seen him stand in the door leaning on his 
cane and cheering the boys when they marched 
away, and saving how he did wish he could go, 
too. 

“*Well, Jerud,’ I ‘suppose you 
start in one of your good spells?’ And he'd 
answer, ‘All right.” Half a dozen times I'd pack 
up his things and get him ready to go, when all 
of a sudden his rheumatiz would come back, and 
he'd have to stay at home. So the war passed, 
and poor Jerud, he sighed when the boys came 
home, and pretty near almost cried. 

‘“Jerud wasn't given to work very much, on 
account of his rheumatiz; but I never laid that 
up against him. We come out here for the stage 
company five year ago, and done pretty well. 
Elnathan and I done most of the work. 

“It always seemed to weigh on Jerud that he 
hadn’t been a soldier. He would sit out on a 
bench at the door for hours, watching Elnathan 
and me plant the corn, and having that far-away 
look in his eyes you hear talked about. And one 
time he died. We've decorated his grave ever 
since, just as if he’d been a soldier.” 

“Do you have many flowers around here ?’’ we 


‘*We always decorate, Elnathan and me. 
aint any 
single 


ground 


Jerud’s grave to- 
back to the 


” 


husband a soldier? 


we asked, 


would say, 


asked. 
“Oh, no, there aint no flowers, so to speak. I 
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don’t care for them little wild things, and I aint 
never planted any poppy seeds and hollyhocks 
and geraniums and pinies. I've got something 
in that trunk over there that’s better than flowers 
to decorate graves with.”’ 

We looked at the trunk. 
calfskin, tanned with the hair on, the fur side 
out, and studded with brass nails. We wanted 
to ask what was in it which was “better than 
flowers to decorate graves with,’’ but we restrained 
our curiosity. 

That night we went to sleep to dream of grassy 
mounds and shining concave headstones. 

It was late in the morning when the relay mule | 
was found; but the driver himself had then 
disappeared, and our starting was postponed. 
After the breakfast dishes were washed, the old 
woman dressed herself in her old-fashioned best | 
clothes, put on a bonnet which had been hers | 
‘before the war,”” and sat down by the ancient | 
trunk. We did not talk, for she seemed sad and | 
absent-minded. 

She unlocked the receptacle which held some- 
thing better than flowers to decorate graves with, | 
and drew carefully forth a neatly-folded patch- 
work quilt. Then she walked slowly out to the 
grave. 

After standing for a few minutes talking with 
Elnathan, the two took the quilt by each of its 
four corners and spread it evenly above the grave. 
Then the old woman sat down on one corner of | 
the ‘‘decoration,’’ while Elnathan went away to | 
his work. 

The quilt was set in diamond pieces—grass- | 
green and yellow and blue and black and purple. 
It was the gayest of its kind that I had ever seen. | 
The warm spring sunshine lighted up the bright 
tints into a kaleidoscope of beauty. 

The Texas cow peered through the not too 
substantial fence at the amazing brightness, 
astonished into a betrayal of unusual emotions. 
Presentiy she whisked around the yard in a 
freedom of movement which startled me. 

The old woman, after sitting for an hour with 
her head bent low upon her loyal breast, rose and 
folded the quilt. My companion was sure that 
she had been asleep, but I saw traces of tears as 
she laid the quilt away in the old trunk, remark- 
ing, as if to herself: 

“Yes, I shall always decorate Jerud’s grave. 
He would ‘a’ been a soldier if it hadn't been for 
his rheumatiz.”” ELIZABETH GRINNELL. 
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Second Paper. 
By Prof. Mark W. Harrington, 


Se Chief of the Weather Bureau. 


The preceding account of the use of 


= the weather-map related only to the | oceur so late in the spring or so early in the | advantage. | 


larger and more general matters. To| 


make the account complete we must now go into| small patches over low ground in favorable | matter. 


It was covered with | 
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and rise the day after; the temperature will rise 
to-morrow and next day. It will rain to-morrow 
and clear the day after. The wind will be from 
the south, but in about twenty-four hours will 
change suddenly to the north and northwest. 

If at c, a similar series of predictions could be 
made. There is this difference at a and e, 
however; at a the wind passes around from 
southeast to north through the east, or against 
the sun. This is called ‘“‘backing.’’ At ec it 
passes from south to northwest through the west, 
or with the sun. This is called veering. Thus 
we have the rule that if the ‘‘low’’ passes south of | 
you—in the Northern Hemisphere—the wind | 
backs, if north the wind veers. 

In general we may lay down the following rule 
for using the weather-map in predicting the 
weather: Find the “highs’’ and “lows’’ to the | 
westward of your station; conclude how far and | 
in what direction they will travel in the next | 
twenty-four hours. Carefully select the centre of | 
pressure, high or low, which will most affect your | 
station in the next twenty-four hours, and draw 
a line on the map to represent your guess of its | 
motion in this time. 

Then draw from your station westward a line | 
equal to this in length and parallel to it in 
direction. The weather along this line is that 
which you are likely to have in succession during | 
this period. You will probably wish at first to 
draw this line with a pencil, but you will soon | 
come to do it mentally. 

The uncertainties in this sort of prediction are | 
of two kinds. First, you may mistake the motion 
of the selected centre. Second, the character of 
the weather accompanying it may change as it 
passes eastward. It may grow more intense or 


| less so, or it may develop new features. The skill | 


which the official forecaster gets by experience | 
consists largely in being able to foresee more | 
closely where the centres will go, and what) 
changes are to take place. 

The arrangement of the wind about a ‘“‘low’’ 
gives us a means of telling what is the direction 
of the centre from us. The rule for this is called 
Buys-Ballot’s law, from the genial and learned | 


here. The ‘chinooks’’ give the Western plains 
a few days of warm weather even in the depth 
of winter, and thus render much milder the win- 
ters of such states as Montana. Their influence 
extends northward to about latitude fifty-five 
degrees. They occur in the Alps also, where they 
are given the German word foehn. They here 
make the villages so dry sometimes that a watch 
is set to see that all fires are put out while the 
Soehn is on. 

Similar winds occur so far north as Middle 
Greenland, and so far south as New Zealand. 
In the summer a somewhat similar arrangement 
causes the hot winds that occur occasionally with 
such disastrous effect trom Dakota to El Paso, 
and also in the San Joa- 
quin Valley in Califor- 
nia; but they are not well 
enough understood as yet 
to permit prediction. 

Thunder-storms, hail- 
storms and tornadoes are 
all smali, and are called 
local storms. It is a 
noteworthy discovery of 
the last ten vears or so 
that they are generally 
associated with a “low,”’ 
and especially with its 
southeast quarter. 

If the isobars of a 
‘low’? in warm weather 
are stretched out far to 
the southward into what 
is sometimes called a oA 
trough, and especially if [ 
the “low” has a great 
deal of energy, then look we 
out for local storms along = 
the advancing side of the 
trough. 

The reason for this is 
to be found, at least in 
part,—but here we come 
to points not yet fully 
settled, — in the curious 





The Butterfly. 


| some things better than others. They can, on the 
| whole, predict cloudiness best, changes of temper- 
ature next, then wind, then rain. 
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| For the Companion. 


AN ARTFUL CATERPILLAR. 
By Samuel H. Scudder. 


| No one who has been in the valleys of the 
| White Mountains, the Adirondacks or the Cats- 
| kills in the latter part of June or early in July can 
have failed to notice a black butterfly, with a 
broad white bow upon its wings, starting from its 
resting spots in the road- 
way as a wagon passes 
—a striking picture im 
the semi-obscurity of the 
woods. It is often seen 
in great numbers, and 
lends a feature to the 
landscape not soon for- 
gotten by city folk. 

It belongs to a genus 
peculiarly American, 
composed of four or five 
species, with habits and 
histories essentially sim- 
ilar. Hardly another 
genus of American but- 
terflies presents so many 
points of interest, one of 
which, the life of the 
caterpillar, I will briefly 
rf . describe. 

J The egg of the butterfly, 
z a pitted globe bristling 
with short filaments, is 
laid upon the tip of a 
pointed leaf, like willow, 
poplar or birch, and the 
young caterpillar, when 
it bites its way out, thus 
finds itself in a peculiarly 
exposed position. It is 


Dutch professor, now dead, who first published it | arrangement of winds due to the stretching out|a feeble creature, not a tenth of an inch long, 


in such a way as to attract attention. 
put the rule in this way: 

When a “low” is near you, stand facing the | 
wind and it is at your right hand but somewhat 
behind you. 

That this is true can be seen from the diagram, | 
by imagining yourself placed at the point of one | 
of the smaller arrows and so faced as to look | 
along it. In order to get the true wind direction, | 
however, you should go to some open spot free 
from buildings, and as far as possible from deep | 
valleys or high hills. 

The wind at the surface of the earth, which is 
the only wind we can take observations on, is 
very much affected by all kinds of obstacles. To | 
get the true direction we ought to go up into the | 
air a few scores of feet above the hilltops. | 

There remain for discussion some special | 
weather phenomena the prediction of which has | 
been attempted, in many cases successfully. | 

First as to untimely frosts—that is, those which | 


We may 








autumn as to be injurious. These may occur in | 


of the isobars towards the south. As a result, 
the winds on the eastern side of the trough will 
be nearly south winds, and will be relatively 
warm and moist. 

Those on the western side will be from the west 
and northwest, and will be relatively cold and 
dry. The latter will meet the former at nearly a 
right angle, and will tend to overrun them. 
Then, with the heavier air on top and warm, 
moist, lighter air below, we have an arrangement 
which can cause any amount of mischief. 

It is generally possible to predict from the 
weather-map the general region over which local 
storms may occur, and to say whether they are 
likely to be mild or severe; but it is not possible 
to teil exactly where any individual storm will 
happen until it has begun. 

When they begin they usually travel east or 
northeast, but they seldom last long enough to) 
make it possible to telegraph ahead of them, 
though the telephone can sometimes be used to | 


The prediction of floods is a very complicated 
A heavy rainfall over a large district is 


certain details. Examine the diagram of a “low” | weather of any sort; but the general occurrence of likely to cause a flood, but how great it will be 


herewith given. 
This shows about the average arrangement | 


slowly moving “high.” | 


| untimely frosts is nearly always the result of a | and when it will happen will depend on whether 


the soil was dry or already wet, how readily the 


about an area of low pressure. The unbroken * In the “high” the air is already relatively cool, | water can flow off, how far off from the rain is | 
lines in ovals are the isobars, or pressure lines, | and the clear sky permits the day’s accumulation | the place predicted for, whether the dams and | eaten edge of the leaf, forming in this way a little 


and the air pressure increases 
outward. The broken lines are the isotherms, or 
temperature lines; the dotted space is that over | 
which rain is falling. The smaller arrows show 
the direction of the wind at the places where they | 
appear. The great arrow shows the direction of | 
the motion of the storm as a whole. 
We are now to imagine the most of the area to 
be covered by a cap of clouds, heaviest about the | 
middle and extending farther in front than 
behind. | 


great freedom. The result is that about day- | 
break, when the temperature is the lowest, frost is 
likely to occur. 


from within | of heat to radiate to the sky during the night with | levees are good, and so forth. 


Rain on frozen ground, or even a sudden thaw, | 
is more likely to cause a flood than rain in| 
summer. A flood can happen more easily on 


held out, as it were, by the leaf to the gaze and 
the hungry cupidity of every passing creature. 
It proceeds to devour every relic of the shell of 


| the egg from which it has escaped, for, to preda- 


ceous creatures, must not an empty egg-shell 
mean a toothsome worm near by? This done, it 
eats the nearest bit of the leaf on which it was 
born, beginning at the tip, avoiding, however, the 
midrib. First it cuts a swath down one side and 
then down the other, making always a square cut 


| across the leaf, and when its appetite is satisfied, 


betakes itself to the stripped part of the midrib, 
and stretches itself at length. 

Here, except for its darker color, it appears as 
only a little thickening of the midrib, and so it is 
more likely to escape observation than if it 
remained on the leaf. When hungry, it again 
resorts to the same place, eating the leaf farther 
and farther down, and at each meal brings back 
a tiny fragment as large as a grain of gunpowder, 
and fastens it by silk to its perch on the midrib. 

As a great deal of silk is also smeared over the 


| surface, and those fragments are laid in a line 


along the rib, the latter is thereby prevented 
from curling. The caterpillar also bites off, one 
by one, little larger scraps of leaf, and suspends 
them loosely by a few threads of silk from the 
midrib at.a slight distance from the squarely 


irregular bunch of “‘riffraff,”’ finally as large as 
a small pea. 

As the creature gradually approaches the base 
of the leaf in its meals, this pellet, always swinging 


It is most probable on the lowlands, because | grassy plains than in a forest country or in one | freely, is transported farther and farther down 


the chilled air is heavier and flows down the 
slopes to the lowest ground. It may gather in a 
natural basin as water collects in a pond. In 
these cases the low-lying crops suffer, as cran- 
berries in the swamps. 

On more level land the flow will be slower and 


Suppose you are standing at the place marked | tender crops generally will suffer, as tobacco. 


-a and the area passes over you, taking about two 





Diagram of a “Low.” 


days to do it, what will happen? The wind will 
be first from the southeast, then from the east, | 
then from the northeast, and finally from the 
north. It will choud up slowly and the clouds | 
will pass away more rapidly than they came up. 
The barometer will fall for about twenty-four 
hours, and will then rise again. The temperature | 
will rise slightly. These would be forecasts for 
the next forty-eight hours. } 

Tf you are at 6, your forecasts could run about 
as follows: The barometer will fall to-morrow | 


When in the late spring and early autumn a 
“high” is seen to drift slowly forward and 
the temperatures within it will justify, then 
predict frosts. 

Cold waves are usually connected with 
“highs,” especially when a ‘‘high’’ closely 
follows a “‘low’’ which is intense, so that 
there is a great difference in air pressures of 
the two. They are called cold waves only 
when the temperature falls twenty degrees 
or more, and the resulting temperature is 
near or below freezing. 

They generally appear in the northwest, 
from Manitoba to the Rocky Mountains, 
and advance by spreading eastward or 
southward, and move quite rapidly. 

In the west and east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, over a strip north of Texas and New 
Mexico having a breadth of three or four 
hundred miles, occur the ‘“‘chinooks’’—very 

curious, warm west winds, so dry that they 
will melt the snow away without increasing the 
running water. They occur when the arrange- 
ments of ‘low’? and ‘“high’’ are such as to 
cause a strong wind to draw across that high 
mountain ridge from west to east. 

The wind is forced up the western slope of the 
mountains, and being chilled, loses its water. | 
On descending the eastern slope it is dry and | 
warms up—the latter for reasons explained in | 
text-books of physics, but too long to be set forth | 








Partly-eaten Leaf, with Pel 


that is tilled. The Johnstown flood was due to a | 
bursting dam after a heavy rain. If the dam had 
not burst, Johnstown would not have been swept 
away. ; 

As to the success of predictions, any fore- 
knowledge of the weather is a gain, and the 
weather-map gives a general foreknowledge in 
all cases. When it is desired to be more specific 
the difficulties increase. 

It would be generally very easy to predict 
whether it would be cloudy or not to-morrow, if 
the weather-map is at hand; but to tell whether 
it will positively rain or not is more difficult, and 
to predict whether the rain will be light or heavy 
or only a sprinkle, and to forecast when it will 
begin at any particular place, is more difficult | 
still. 

If you are correct in your predictions only half 
the time there is no gain; and a man could do 
that with his eyes shut. If you are correct three 
times in five there is some gain. If three times in 
four you are doing well. 

The official forecasters are on the average 
correct in nine cases in ten; but they can predict 


the midrib, while the 
caterpillar resorts at 
resting times to its 
old perch on the far- 
ther end of the strip- 
ped midrib, as far 
distant as is possible 
on the same leaf. 

What is all this 
for? Simply as a 
safeguard against at- 
tack. A moving object 
let. attracts the attention 

of a predaceous creat- 
ure more than one at rest; and so a foe, catching 
sight of our little caterpillar on its exposed perch, 
would be apt to have its attention distracted by 
this object which a breath of wind will stir. 

When it molts, the caterpillar devours as soon 
as possible its cast-off skin just as it did its egg- 
shell, for the skin, like the sheli, would cail 
attention to its own proximity. 

By and by, say by the time it has molted twice 
and therefore grown somewhat bigger, our little 
friend has eaten nearly or quite the whole of the 
leaf on which it was born, and deserts it for 
another. But, having grown too stout for a 
stripped midrib to support readily even with all 
the artificial help it can give, the caterpillar now 
resorts to the leaf-stalk or stem to rest, and gives 
up making swinging leaf-pellets. 

Now autumn comes on, and the caterpillar 
must find some means of protection through the 
long winter. It is curious enough to see the way 
it now puts its persistent habits to use. It either 
takes the half-eaten leaf on which it has been 
feeding or fashions another into the same shape, 
brings together and fastens overhead the opposite 
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edges of the uneaten portion, which it first trims | 
if too broad for its purpose, and so constructs a 
tube, closed at the base of the leaf. This and the 








The Winter Home. 


projecting midrib it smears so thoroughly with | 
silk that they become of a brown color within and 
without. 

Not content with that, and this is certainly an | 
important point, with extraordinary foresight it | 
sinears also in the same manner the leaf-stalk and 
the stem to which this is attached, passing continu- 
ous threads around the stem at the base of the foot- 
stalk and connected with the latter; so that should 
the leaf be otherwise detached from the stem in 
the winter, it will still not drop to the ground. 

Into this little cylinder, by aid of the projecting 
midrib which now serves as a front doorstep, it | 
then crawls head foremost. The little caterpillar | 
exactly fills the nest so deftly made, and its 
tail-end, all studded with roughened warts 
and colored much as the smeared leaf, just 
closes the opening! 

One sometimes finds these winter-nests 
torn open and the occupant gone, so that 
they are not a perfect protection from hun. 
gry beasts. But the fact that leaves are 
usually chosen on shoots so near the ground 
as to be buried in the snow in winter must 
be a partial safeguard. Curiously enough, 
those found on some trees, the black birch, 
for instance, have in early spring no incon- 
siderable resemblance in their form and 
fuzzy brown appearance to the bursting 
buds of the shoot on which they occur. 
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For the Companion. 


HERM AND I. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER V. 
Fun at the Fort. 


We could not see the banks that dark and 
rainy night as we went down river with our 
captured canoes, but the noise of the wind 
in the tree-tops and bushes along the shore 
enabled us to keep well in the middle. 

“Let’s take a long, easy stroke,” said 
Iierm; “fone that we can keep up till morn. 
ing, for it’s going to bean all night’s job. 
We'll make the fort all right; nobody can see 
or hear us with this wind and darkness. At 
the rate we are going, we shall reach the fort 
before daylight.” 

“We’re good for it,” I responded. “Id 
paddle twice as far if I could just see those squaws 
when they come to look for their canoes in the 
morning. But won’t we surprise them at the fort? 
I guess there are hundreds of people there besides 
our own folks; and like as not lots of these things 
in the canoes belong to some of them.” 

We talked now and then in a low tone. This, 
with the hope of soon seeing our mothers, brothers 
and sisters, and thoughts of the praise we should 
receive if we got these canoes safe to the fort, 
served to keep up our strength and spirits. 

We had been to the fort in the bateau half a 
dozen times, knew every turn in the river, and 
were able to tell by these where we were, although 
we could get but the vaguest glimpses of shore. 
The wind was in the west, and helped us well, 
except in sharp bends where we had to run against 
it. 

But it seemed as if daylight would never come. 
We were wet through with the drizzling rain, and 
had been looking for hours for the great bend 
which the river made, about half a mile above the 
fort. It was not until daylight began to show that 
we reached it. e 

We paddled harder until we were far enough 
around the bend to see the lights at the fort. The 
sentry, pacing the bank in front, had already seen 
the five canoes, and supposing them to contain 
Indians, had given the alarm. We could see men 
flying about in all directions. 

We knew they had a few small cannon, and were 
afraid they might open fire upon us; so we stood 
up, waved our caps, and shouted until we were 
hoarse. The soldiers soon saw that we were not 
Indians; and when we reached the landing, not 
only the garrison,—mostly old men and boys,—but 
all of the families who had sought shelter at the 
fort, were on the bank to meet us. 

You may be sure that our mothers, my sisters 
and Herm’s brothers were in the front rank. When 
we were near enough to be recognized, all began 
shouting and cheering. A dozen hands grasped 
each canoe the moment it touched the shore, and 
carried it up the bank. p 

There was more shouting as first one family, 
then another, recognized among the things being 
taken out of the canoes clothing, bedding and other 
household goods which had been stolen from their 
own homes. It seemed thatthe whole lot had been 
taken from one settlement, whose people had been 
warned so late that they barely had time to escape 
With their lives. 

They all crowded around to hear our story; but 
mother, noticing our exhaustion, took us in charge. 
Leading us to the tent in which our two families 
were living, she prepared for us a warm breakfast 
and put us to sleep in the bed which Herm’s two 
brothers had vacated a few minutes before. We 
slept until noon, and awoke feeling not much the 
Worse for our night’s exertions, except for lame 
backs and arms. 

The commanding officer had left word that he 
Wished to see us as soon as we were rested. When 
we had donned clean clothes, we repaired to head. 
(uarters and found that officer. 

Ile was a fat, jolly old man, and greeted us with 
great cordiality. 

“The people here have felt much anxiety on your 





account,” he said. “They are all anxious to hear 
how you escaped, and how you captured those | 


canoes. My quarters are too small to accommodate 
the whole crowd, but if you will come out in the 
open grounds, I'll call the people together to hear 
your story.” 

Now I was vain enough of our exploits, but this 
Was more parade than I cared for. We could not 
very well refuse, however. I knew Herm was too 
modest and bashful to say a word before such a 
crowd, and that I should have all the talking to do. 

There were at least four hundred people at the 
fort, besides the garrison. All gathered in a group 
in front of the officers’ quarters to hear our tale. 
The old captain had a chair brought out for the 
speaker to stand upon, and after a few words of 


| explanation, he beckoned to me to take the chair. 


I could feel the color leaving my face. My knees 
shook as though I had the ague, and L presume I 
was about as badly scared as when we first saw 
those six painted Sioux coming after us. But I 
had an appreciative audience. They began to 
cheer and applaud before I opened my mouth. 

1 was a pretty glib talker usually, and once | got 
started, the laughter and cheering caused me to 
forget about myself. So I rattled on at a gre 
rate. I thought the crowd would go wild when I 


told them how we had robbed the squaws of their | 
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under the pretended circumstances. But we never 
stopped to think of this. The practical jokers 
reckoned that we would offer our services as scouts, 
as we did. 

The captain accepted and told us not to take our 
guns, but to creep up the river as far as we thought 
prudent, and hasten back if we sighted Indians. 
As soon as we were out of sight, two young fellows 
who had been dressed up to resemble Indians 
crept along behind us. We did not notice them 
until we reached the big bend, half a mile above 
the fort. Herm saw them first. 

‘Bart!” he whispered, “don’t stop, nor don’t get 
scared, but just look over your shoulder. There’s 
| two Indians right behind us.” 

I didn’t stop, but I did get scared. 

“What shall we do, Herm?” I inquired. 

“Keep right on until we get around the bend, and 
| then make a break straight across for the fort.” 

The curve in the river at this point described 
about a semicircle, and when we had got clear 
around the bend the Indians were just about in 
the middle of it. Our plan was to dash across the 
neck of land and get past them. But when we 
started to run, they whooped fiercely and rushed to 
head us off. They had much the shorter distance 
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farther east had sent to the relief of the raided 
settlements. 

Mother and the girls cried not a little when we 
first came in sight of the old place, but thankful to 
get back alive, we all set at work with a will to put 
things in shape for the winter. We built a long, 
low log house, with two rooms below and a loft 
above for us boys to sleep in, so that one house 
might do for both families that winter. 

We found all of the stock alive and in fair condi 
tion. Our hay had all been burned, and most of 
the grass near the settlements had been burned off 
by the Sioux. But by going several miles up the 
river to the marsh we cut several tons of coarse, 
dry, nutritious grass, and brought it home in the 
bateau. It was not very good hay, but would do to 
winter a few of the best cows upon 

We had to keep one yoke of steers for our haul 
ing. The rest of the stock we drove to the fort and 
sold. Beef was very high, and we received a good 
price. So we had money enough to buy a year’s 
provisions, and seed grain and farming implements 
when spring came. 

Of course we missed our regular trapping trip 
that fall, but we trapped around home all winter, 
and with the twenty-five dollars each, which we re 

ceived for the captured Indian rifles, we were 
not much outof pocket by foregoing our sport 

We had no school that winter. Herm and 
I spent all of our time, except two days each 
week which we devoted to our traps, in get 
ting out timber for a barn and for fences. 
For the next two or three years we had to 
work very hard to repair the damage the 
Sioux had done us. 

Sometimes, indeed, we thought we had too 
much to do, and that our lot in life was a 
hard one. But it was just that hard work, 
and being obliged as we were, to rely wholly 
upon our own resources, that made men of 
us, and developed in us a faculty of recog 
nizing opportunities, and of being able to 
take advantage of them, which has been of 
great value to us all our days. 

Myron B. GIBSON 
The End. 
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SURVIVORS. 


Ere long the last will seek the camp 
Beyond their battle lines 

That silent camp which waits for all 
Beneath the misty pines 


Selected —T7. C. Harbaugh. 


——~ 
For the Companion, 


A CAPTIVE KING. 


- We read in ancient chronicles of kings in 
picturesque captivity, and fancy that we 
should like to have seen, merely as a spec 
tacle, some such half-barbarous monarch of 


stolen plunder, and left them to swim home or go|to run, and were between us and the fort in a| the past following, in chains, but with lifted head 


afoot, as they might prefer. 

The old captain listened to our story with as 
much interest as any one, laughed, and shook his 
fat sides. I think he believed every word of it, 
but he always tried to make us think that he doubted 
some parts of the story. He never met us without 
stopping to exchange a few words in his rough, 
jolly way. 

“That’s pretty good, boys,” he would say, “but 
don’t you really think you ought to let some of 
those Indians get away? Of course you killed 


them all, but six big Indians sounds rather too | 


many, and some folks might think you saw double 
or treble. Two are a great plenty. If I were you, 
I’d let the other four go, seeing you didn’t bring in 
their rifles.” 

Then with a burst of laughter he would turn on 
his heel. We never took offence, for his manner 
was always jovial, but we did wish we had brought 
in four more rifles, and we said so, which amused 
the old fellow greatly. 

We were too happy to sleep that first night, and 
sat up until after twelve, chatting with our brothers 
and sisters. They told us the outbreak occurred 
within a week after we left home. A man came 
down the river two days before it happened, 
warning the settlers to fly for their lives, as he 
knew a band of several hundred Sioux warriors 
were camped about twenty miles up-river. 

So mother got the stock driven back into the 
swamp, and the bateau loaded with provisions and 
goods. She said she tried hard to make room for 
the old rocking-chair, but could not do so without 
leaving something that was necessary. 


The bateau was rigged with four oars. Herm’s | 
two brothers manned two of these, while my two | 


sisters, mother and Mrs. Weisman took turns 
keeping the other two going. Although the craft 
was loaded down almost to the water’s edge, they 
contrived to reach the fort late that same night. 

We stayed doing garrison duty at the fort until 
late in October. Scouts were sent out in all direc- 
tions every day to discover if Indians lurked in the 
vicinity. When Herm and I had the choice of going 
out with the teams to the nearest timber to bring in 
firewood, or of acting as scouts, we never chose to 
go for fuel. 

The attention we attracted when we first reached 
the fort made us somewhat conceited, and we were 
probably a little too fond of relating our exploits, 
as most boys are likely to be. After a fortnight of 
this some of the garrison concluded to lower our 
dignity a little, and have some fun at our expense. 
I fancy the old captain was at the bottom of the 
affair, for he seemed to get more fun out of it than 
any one else. 

One day the scouts came in just before dark and 
reported fresh moccasin tracks along the river 
bank a mile above the fort. This was a false story 
arranged as part of the trap for Herm and me. 
Those in the secret manifested great excitement, 
and the captain immediately called for two volun- 


twinkling. 

We knew no two Indians would be prowling so 
near the fort without more near, so we expected to 
| see their comrades spring up on every side when 


| the two yelled. Our only hope was to get back to | 
| the fort, and regardless of consequences we dashed | 


| straight at the pair. 

When we turned to run I picked up a poplar stick 
| about the size of a baseball bat. Herm could not 
| find even a club, but we were both desperate and 
felt that strength which comes to men when they 
feel that their lives are at stake. 

The “Indians” acted queerly, but we did not 
think what this might signify. They stood squarely 
| in our path, waving their arms and yelling like 
|madmen. We thought they were calling their 
| comrades as we rushed upon them. 

I swung my club and made for one of them. He 
threw off his blanket and with a loud laugh, turned 
to jump out of my way. I saw he was a white 
man too late to stop my club, which took him across 
the shoulders with a great “whack,” and sent him 
sprawling on the ground. I began to laugh, then, 
at the joke, but Herm was not so amiable. 

His temper, not easily aroused, was, when once 
excited, very hard to quiet. 1 think he saw the 
joke before I did, but he had been much frightened, 
and when he understood the trick, his fright turned 

| to anger. He made for his man with a fierce shout. 

I presume he thought he had done enough 
genuine fighting to be spared such an attempt to 
make him ridiculous. At any rate he “pommelled” 
the man with all his strength. 

“Hold on! Holdon! I’m no Indian!” the fellow 
shouted. But down he went, with Herm on top, 
raining blows upon his prostrate form. 
| “Indian or no Indian, take that! and that! and 
| that!” he shouted. 1 don’t know when he would 
have stopped if I had not recovered from my 
laughing fit and pulled him off. 
| Herm’s “Indian” was a sorry - looking object 
| when we got back to the fort. His nose was still 

bleeding, and both of his eyes were swollen until 
| they were almost closed. 
| Of course every man and boy in the fort was 
| watching for our return. The garrison had expected 
| that we would take to the river or stay out in the 
woods half the night for fear of the two “Indians.” 
| Great was the amazement when we marched both 
| in as prisoners. 
| “Here’s your Indians!” Herm shouted, as we 
| gave them a shove toward a group which contained 
| the captain. 

Such shouts of derision as greeted those wretched 
jokers! The one who suffered most was called 

| nothing but ‘“‘Herm’s Indian” as long as he stayed 
at the fort. 

| There we waited until late in the fall, when the 
military forces had driven the savages far from the 
settlements, so that the people could return to their 
homes in safety. 


| We had rigged a sail for the bateau, and took 


| 
| 








and eyes flashing in proud scorn, the chariot of a 
| conqueror. Such a spectacle one would hardly 
expect to see at the present day, and yet those 
who found themselves at the litthe West African 
town of Kotonou, the principal seaport of Daho- 
mey, on the second of February, 1894, would have 
seen very much the same thing. 

General Dodds, commander of the French forces 
in Dahomey, had been quite unable to run down 
King Behanzin, 
the beaten and 
fugitive ruler of 
Dahomey. And 
so long as the 
king remained at 
large, he was a 
menace to the 
French suprem 
acy. He must 
in some way be 
brought in. 

The general 
resorted to strat 
|egy. He pro 
claimed the di 
vision of the 
country into 
three kingdoms, 
and made Be 
| hanzin’s broth 
er, Ago-li-Agbo, 
whom the fugi 
tive king had 
long ago displac 
ed from the 
throne, King of 
Abomey, the 
capital. 

The three new 
“kings,” proud 
of their spurious 
| dignity, became enemies of Behanzin at once, and 
|/soon alienated nearly all of the old king’s 
remaining followers except his faithful Amazons. 

Deserted, cast down, and no longer honored even 
to the extent of being hunted, Behanzin made a 
sacrifice of human victims in a last endeavor to 
placate his relentless divinities. He put to death 
his aged mother in order that she might go to 
Gléglé, his dead father, and tell fully his story 
and intercede for him. But when he found that 
Ago-li-Agbo was fully on the side of the French, 
and all his earthly friends apparently gone, he 
gave up his appeals to his gods, and sent word to 
General Dodds that he would submit, provided he 
were not delivered to the power of his hated 
brother at Abomey. 

This was what the French general had been 
waiting for. He gave Behanzin the guarantee, 
and at once made arrangements to banish him to a 
distant land. 

Behold the old king then at Kotonou, on the 








King Behanzin. 





teers to go up river and wait until after nightfall, | advantage of a good breeze up-stream to start for | second of February, closely guarded by French 


when the Indians, if any were near, would be 
moving about, and enable the scouts to see if they 
were planning a night attack. 

If we had known much about Indian warfare we 


| home. Thanks to that old bateau, mother had been | 


able to save nearly all of our household goods 
| except the furniture. We had now two canoes, our 
own and one of those we captured, loaded with 


troops, accompanied only by several Amazons and 
his wives and small children, disembarking in a 
whaleboat from the French gunboat Onyx, which 
has brought him down to the seaport from the 





might have detected the ruse, for no prudent com- | provisions that had been allotted to us from the | village of Danu, on the Niger. From Kotonou 


mander would have allowed a man to leave the fort | supplies which the people of cities and towns! Behanzin was borne first to Senegal, and then to 
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Martinique, across the seas in the West Indies | 





After a time he calls his cook, and gives him 


where he is to end his days in exile, as Napoleon | various imperious orders for his dinner. He has 
|a good cook, who prepares his meals somewhat 


ended his at St. Helena. 
The shores at Kotonou on the occasion of this 


| in the European fashion. 


The chief features of 


disembarkation of Behanzin are lined and closely | the dinner are mutton cutlets and rum. 


packed with natives, intent upon obtaining a sight 







The Prisoner disembarking. 


of the captive king as he is brought ashore, and 
also intent, it appeared, upon the chance to jeer 
treacherously at him. 

The whaleboat sets out from the Onyx. There 
is a yell from the dense crowd of blacks: ‘There 
he comes!’’ ‘Look at the scoundrel!”’ “It 
serves him right!’’ The tyrant, who in times past 
offered up hundreds of his countrymen in human 
sacrifices, has not a friend among all these throng- 
ing Africans. The black militia are compelled to 
interfere to prevent them from trampling upon 
one another in the effort to get nearer and hurl 
base epithets at the ex-king. 

Behanzin sits proudly in the bow of the whale- 
boat, calmly smoking a long-stemmed German 
pipe of polished black wood with filigree-work of 
silver, which has been his constant companion 
since his submission. On his head he wears a 
blue silk Dahomeyan cap; about his figure is 


wrapped a flowing pagne—a magnificent garment | 
| throughout all sections of the Union that it took 


of satin. One of his faithful women is fanning 
him incessantly. In the stern sits Captain Privé, 
who has the captive king in charge. 

Behanzin’s face is not by any means without 
a certain distinction and aspect of greatness. 
Though it shows the marks of fatigue and priva- 
tion during long months of a fugitive existence, 
it still expresses energy and fierceness. He has a 
bad eye; his nose is hooked like an eagle’s beak ; 
his countenance is narrow and long, his skin the 
color of dark bronze. In stature he is not exactly 
“kingly,” though he is somewhat above the 
medium height of men. 

Thirty-six women and other slaves follow in 


linen and cooking utensils. Most of the women 
are Amazons who have remained true to the fallen 
tyrant. 

There is a cessation of the jeers of the crowd 
for a minute; and in the midst of the hush a 
strange sound rises. It is the cry of a little child 
—the youngest daughter of Behanzin, scarcely 
two years old, who, seeing her father borne away, 
screams to be with him. The child is pacified by 
being taken toward the king. 

As he disembarks, the king has to support 
himself with both hands at the side of the boat, 
and his long pipe consequently gives him trouble. 
He holds it fixedly between his teeth. 

On shore French troops are drawn up in 
imposing array. Behanzin smiles proudly, as if he 
deemed the display a personal compliment. Then, 
parting from the commandant of the gunboat, he 
thanks him in a lordly way for his attentions. 

Then he climbs with difficulty into an artillery 
wagonette, to be taken to the blockhouse which 
is to serve as a temporary place of confinement. 
The vehicle, flanked on both sides by mounted 
guards, is followed by a shouting, jeering, running, 
pushing crowd of blacks, to whom, but a short 
time ago, the very mention of the tyrant’s name 
brought terror. 

The blockhouse—a rude, square, fort-like 
structure guarded by troops with machine guns— 
does not appear to impress the captive very favor- 
ably. He enters it, and throws himself down 
wearily upon a mattress. His face darkens with 
frowns. Presently he surrounds himself with a 
cloud of smoke from his inseparable pipe. 





When the meal is over, Behanzin looks curiously 
at a French map of his late dominions, as cut up 
into three new kingdoms. The names of the 
towns and rivers are read out to him; he nods 
and sighs, as if to say, ‘““Yes, yes, they are all 

there; I know them well. You have them 
all, but they were mine once!”’ 


| 





and inspiring; and if this phase of it is neglected, 
it will fall into discredit and eventually into 
disuse, as other perverted anniversaries have 
done. 

As the holiday grows older, and the memories 
of the events which it commemorates become 
more vague and far-away with the advent of a 
generation which personally knew nothing of 
them, events still more remote tend to become 
engrafted upon it. The pretty and pathetic story, 
“A Memorial Day Roll-Call,” which The Com- 
panion publishes to-day, tells how a little girl 


By and by the man-of-war | brought about in her village the decoration of the 
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port to take him away. Be- 


must make choice among them. 
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forced to drive them back with his clenched fists. 
* «The French will kill you!’ they scream. 
“Very well,” Behanzin responds; “if the 


barkation all the other women | 
flock about him, demanding | Memorial day, it will always be preéminently 
to be taken on board, and the day in which the surviving soldiers of the 

the ex-king is | Civil War will honor the memories of their dead 


hanzin is informed that he is | 
permitted to take with him not likely to suffer if, in the comparatively limited 
but four of his wives, and’ portion of the country where there are Revolu- 


He does so, but at the em-| 


lk 
" 


Segond casts anchor in the | graves of Revolutionary soldiers. This sentiment 


is well worth consideration on Memorial day. 
The memory of the soldiers of the Civil War is 


tionary graves, the honors of the day are shared 
by these older heroes. 
. But whatever changes time may work with 


comrades, and in which all the people will honor 
both the living and the dead of that great struggle, 
who gave their lives, or were ready to give them, 
in obedience to the holy sentiment of patriotism. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


PEACE. 


The golden m 950 ¢ of peace has come on earth! 
Lo, i ood-stained fields ee lilies bloom, 
And mn ottiy on the alien soldier’s tomb 
@ laid i the wreath that owns his manly worth. 
o more, than It nnon th - ay forth, 
Or sabre flashes in the smoke and = 
Peace, Peace !—for snowy-mantle Peace jo ake room, 


French wish to kill me, let them do it at once. | and Love, that in the heart of God had 


I am ready.” 
dignified, resigned, without a sign of either fear 
or braggadocio. 

On board the man-of-war, Behanzin fixes his 
eyes sadly on the palm-groves of the shore, and 
after the vessel is under way, remains watching 
them as long as they are in sight. All the ferocity 
is gone out of his countenance now. 

The voyage to Senegal, and from Senegal to 
Martinique, was uneventful. Behanzin arrived 
at that beautiful West Indian island still smoking 
his long German pipe, and apparently indifferent 
to his surroundings. But here he was greeted by 
the colored population with friendly curiosity, 
and not with jeers. JosePH MALBRINCHE. 


2oe—————— 


For the Companion. 
THE LILY. 


Before the mirror of the placid stream, 
Enamored of his exquisite white face, 

Lingers Narcissus, lost in idle dream,— 
The fragrant type of vanity and grace! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


* 
> 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


The beautiful custom, which had its origin 
before the close of the Civil War among the 
ladies of the South, of decorating with the flowers 
of spring or early summer the graves of dead 
soldiers, and which afterward became so general 





organized form in Memorial day, is now at the 
height of its popularity and interest. Memorial 
day is a legal holiday in thirty-five states and 
territories, although in three of these the day 
observed is not the 30th of May: In the South 
the time of spring blossoming comes much earlier 
than in the North. 

In Alabama and Georgia, therefore, April 26th 
is Memorial day, and a legal holiday; and in the 
other Southern States generally a day in April is 
observed, though the day may not be a legal 
holiday. In North Carolina the legal Memorial 


| day is the tenth of May. 
other boats, bearing for the most part the royal | 








But in by far the greater part of the country, 
and even including the Pacific slope, where 
January or February is the time of the most 
profuse blooming of the flowers, the 30th of May 
is the day fixed upon, in obedience to the choice 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, for the 
solemn and beautiful ceremony of decorating the 
graves of the dead soldiers of the Civil War. 

The observance of this ceremony, at whatever 
date, cannot be regarded as having been otherwise 
than of national benefit. So far from keeping 
alive merely sectional feeling, it has been the 
occasion of many fraternal reunions; and the 
joint decoration of the graves of men of the North 
and of the South, a scene far from unusual, has 
often strongly stimulated a brotherly sentiment. 

Memorial day, moreover, engenders beautiful 
thoughts in other ways than through the remem- 
brance of the unselfish devotion to a great senti- 
ment which led the men of 1861 to lay down their 
lives. Flowers, the maximum of the year’s 
beauty in the sky and on the earth, the honor 





accorded to the aged, the solemn words of prayer | 


and song, all tend to the uplifting of hearts and 
the turning of the minds of the young to high 
and noble things, even irrespective of the more 
direct memories evoked by the day. 

It is well for old and young if these beautiful 
and high things are not wholly neglected on 
Memorial day for the passing amusements of a 
summer holiday. 

We should not, indeed, think of shutting out 
the idea of enjoyment on this day. It should not 
be an occasion of gloom. But the primary pur- 
pose and usefulness of Memorial day is solemn 





Henceforth, let children on sie! bastions vm > 
He says this in a manner calm, gree ge tae pon Se treat. 





ize every banner over bay float; 
| Let bitter memories washed away. 
| Rise, Star of Love, on every land to-day ; 
And bugles, blow the sweet evangel note! 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 


* 
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A WOMAN SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN. 


A Constitutional Convention has begun its 
sessions in Albany. 
in the fundamental law of the State of New York, 
and the voters will afterward accept or reject them 
at the polls. 

One of the subjects which will be discussed by 
the delegates to the convention is woman suffrage. 
It is a subject which steadily holds public attention 





to a considerable extent, but because the chance | 
for a settlement of the question, so far as the | 


State of New York is concerned, is now offered 
and will not occur again for twenty years, the 
discussion has recently been general and lively in 
that state, and especially in New York City. 

Moreover because about one-tenth of all the 
people of the United States will be directly 
affected, and because all the people of the country 
will be more or less influenced by the decision 
which is soon to be made, the whole country 
has reason to be interested 
campaign. 

At first the advocates of woman suffrage almost 
monopolized the field, and all the arguments 
seemed to be on one side. But before long the 
opponents began to bestir themselves, and during 
the last fortnight of the preliminary popular 
debate they .were as conspicuous and earnest as 
those who favored the change. 

It has been an exceedingly animated and inter- 
esting discussion, as it has been conducted from 
public platforms, in private drawing-rooms and 
through the newspapers. Many of the most 
prominent and respected men and women of the 
city and state have taken part in it, in some cases 
surprising others and perhaps themselves by their 
sudden zeal; and of course the old and faithful 
supporters of the movement have gladly embraced 
the new opportunity. 

The numerous arguments on both sides can be 
briefly summarized. In favor of permitting 
women to vote it has been urged that inasmuch as 
they are taxed they are entitled to a voice in the 
government which they help to support; that their 
votes and the influence which their votes would give 
them would promote honesty and efficiency in the 
management of public affairs; that through their 
possession of the ballot they would obtain rights 
which are now unjustly withheld, and that their 
political activity would tend to the development 
of intelligence and morality in both sexes. 

In opposition to these views it has been con- 
tended that although women pay taxes they are 
not on that account entitled to all the political 
privileges of men, inasmuch as they are and 
always must be exempted from some great 
burdens which men have to bear, such as military 
service and the defence of life and property. It 
is also urged that they have already obtained, by 
the votes of men alone, nearly everything they 
ask for, including some special advantages which 
they could not or would not surrender; that in 
general more bad and ignorant women would go 
to the polls than good and intelligent ones, if all 
had the privilege ; that the standard of government 
and of citizenship would probably be lowered 
instead of raised, and that womanhood might be 
degraded by the change. 

These opposite opinions have been defended 
with much ardor and intelligence, and it cannot 
be said that either side is generally conceded to 
have had the better of the argument. The dis- 
cussion will soon be taken up by the Constitutional 
Convention, some of the delegates to which have 


in this suffrage | 
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already committed themselves on the subject 
more or less explicitly. 

But the popular controversy is likely to continue 
while the convention is in session, and may have 
considerable influence upon the result. It has 
been thoroughly good-tempered and creditable to 
those who have taken, part in it, and whatéver the 
outcome may be, it has undoubtedly had an 
educational value. 


* 
+ 





A FEW WORDS ABOUT PICNICS. 


Of all forms of entertainment in which a large 
number of people share, a picnic requires the least 
formality, the least trouble, and the smallest degree 
of organized effort. Beautiful scenery, the open 
air, and the high spirits natural to young folks 
enjoying a country holiday, constitute in them- 
selves such an excellent and festive combination 
that little else is needed. 

Nevertheless, there are picnics and picnics; 
picnics where high spirits pass from romping to 
rudeness; others where an elaborate repast and 
consequent dish-washing, sorting of spoons and 
packing of baskets are allowed to destroy the 
simplicity and freedom of the occasion; and still 
others when, the selected spot attained and lunch 
eaten, there is nothing to do, and a long, dull wait 
follows till the start can be made for home. 

Practice in picnicking, as in other things, makes 
perfect; and last year there was a picnic club 
organized in a country place whose series of 
picnics, one every fortnight, proved so successful 
that perhaps they may afford some hints for others. 

They were extremely simple. The variety of 
food was limited, and no elaborate delicacies were 
allowed. Sometimes the members went all together 
by boat, hay-wagon, or electric car to the appointed 
place. At other times the place and hour were 
named, and the company individually chose their 
own method of reaching it—on foot, horseback, by 
bicycle, or driving, as they preferred or found 
convenient. 

The places chosen were often not the more 
notable scenes of the region, which everybody was 
sure to know, but attractive knolls, groves or nooks 
in byways and pastures, less known, and which 
the members sought out with ardent rivalry 
between times, the discoverer of each new scene 
being rewarded by the applause and congratula- 


| tions of his fellows. 
It will recommend changes | 
| charge of each picnic, 
| by way of entertainment. 


Furthermore, a committee of three had special 
and something was planned 
At one, which they 
called a Robin Hood Picnic, the sports of Robin 
and his merry men served as a model. The young 
men elected a Robin as captain for the day, the 
girls a Maid Marian for queen, and races, leaping 
and wrestling were indulged in by the gallant 
foresters, while the girls wove wreaths of oak 
leaves which they bestowed upon the victors. 

At another, outdoor charades were given, the 
leaders of the opposing sides having been notified 
beforehand, and being ready with words suitable 
to be performed amid woodland surroundings—the 
best of which was perhaps the name of the same 
famous outlaw, which lent itself capitally to the 
purpose, concluding, of course, with a picturesque 
tableau of archery and feasting. 

Yet another gathering was enlivened by music, 
and the best singers were ready with hunting 
songs, bird songs and boat songs to fit the time and 
Yet again, choosing a flowery glade for the 
meeting, a flower contest was organized, and a 
garland awarded to the youth who gathered the 
greatest number of kinds of flowers, and the girl 
who made the prettiest arrangement of wreath or 
bouquet. 

This picnic club originated in an ordinary evening 
circle which had met during the winter from house 
to house, and decided at the end of the season to 
continue through one summer as an experiment. 
It was eminently successful; and in other places 
which have the good fortune to be themselves 
sufficiently in the country to keep their inhabitants 
from a summer flitting, the same experiment might 
doubtless have equally pleasant results. 


oe —. 


A HINT FROM HENRY CLAY. 


A well-known Southern politician who died just 
before the Civil War not infrequently spoke of an 
incident that took place in his first term in Congress, 
in which he received a lésson in statecraft from the 
great Whig leader, Henry Clay. 

“I was a young man and an enthusiastic Whig,” 
he said, “and I entered Congress, quivering with 
eagerness to serve my party and to distinguish 
myself. I was on my feet shouting ‘Mr. Speaker!’ a 
dozen times a day. I opposed even petty motions 


-| made by the opposite party, and bitterly denounced 


every bill, however trivial, for which they voted. 
Before the session was half over, I had contrived 
to make myself personally obnoxious to every 
Democrat that I met. 

“One day after an ill-tempered outbreak on a 
question of no moment, I turned and saw Mr. Clay 
watching me with a twinkle in his eye. 

“«C—.,’ he said, ‘you go fishing sometimes?’ 

+ Zen.’ 

“*Don’t you find that the best rod is the one that 
gives a little at each joint? It does not snap and 
break at every touch, but bends, and shows its 
strength only when a heavy weight is put on it.’ 

“TI caught his meaning. I had seen him chatting 
familiarly with the very men whom I was berating. 
Yet I knew when great interests clashed he was the 
one man whom they feared. 

“I set myself then to learn patience and coolness. 
It is the strong, flexible rod which does not break 
under the big fish.” 

A personal friend of General Grant says, ‘“Dur- 
ing the whole course of the war I never knew him 
to indulge in the acrid personalities which were 
too common among many of the Northern comba- 
tants when condemning the leaders of the rebellion. 
But he sat down with his troops before Richmond 
with inexorable patience, until he had won the 
victory.” 

To come down from national to domestic life, it 
will always be found that the fretful, quarrelsome 
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member of the family is of little use in a crisis. It 
is the men and women of coolness, reserve and good 
humor, who control the emergencies in the house- 
hold as men and women of this type have always 
done in all human history. 


* 
> 





**TIMOTHY TITCOMB.”’ 


An author who was highly praised by the critics 
once said to a literary friend: “I would crawl on 
my hands and knees till I sank if I could write a 
book that the plain people would read and love.” 

This was an appreciation which J. G. Holland 
knew and enjoyed to the full. His homely essays, 
full of moral truth and practical advice, called the 
“Letters of Timothy Titcomb,” became a tremen- 
dous influence in the lives of the plain, workaday 
people to whom they were addressed. As his 
biographer says of him: 

“When a farmer’s wife would hurry her bread 
into the oven, seize her Saturday’s paper and tear 
off the wrapper, saying, ‘I must see what Timothy 
Titcomb says this week,’ before she washed her 
hands or looked at the marriages and deaths, we 
may believe that he spoke to a real want, and 
addressed an audience that was waiting to be 
taught.” 

He taught farmers that they might make their 
wives happy women by more care and generosity 
in “providing,” and that hundreds of hardworking 
women died annually “from green wood alone!” 

His practical talks touched the deepest issues of 
life. A farmer once sought the advice of his 
minister on the subject of the strained relation and 
ill feeling between himself and his wife. He 
meditated getting a divorce, but wanted counte- 
nance and sympathy in so serious a step. The 
minister declined to advise him, as it seemed 
evident that both parties were blameworthy. A 
few days after the conversation the same man 
accosted the minister as he was passing. 

“I’ve thought that matter over again. Did you 
read Doctor Holland in Saturday’s paper?” 

“No, I was too busy with my sermon,” was the 
reply. 

“Well, Holland was talking about how husbands 
and wives ought to treat each other, and I see I’ve 
been wrong myself. So I’ve made up my mind to 
stand by the woman, for better or for worse, till 
death do us part.” 

Doctor Holland, when a boy, worked in a factory, 
and picked up stray pennies by driving the cows 
to pasture and doing chores. But it was in him to 
rise, and he knew it. One day, when the factory 





overseer reproved him with unusual harshness for 

letting his threads break, he exclaimed, defiantly : 
“Pll show youif I live many years I was born for 

something else than to tend a spinning-jenny !” 


—__<~ 





SETTLED BY DICE. 


A correspondent in Colorado sends us a clipping | 
from a local paper in which is a report of the city 
election. It seems that all the officers were chosen 
by a majority except the mayor. As there wasa 
tie between the two candidates for that office the 
decision was made by throwing dice. The person | 
for whom the larger throw was made was declared 
elected. 

We are informed by our correspondent that this 
is the usual method of deciding a tie in that region. 
We presume the excuse for such a flippant custom | 
would be that it is easier than it would be to hold | 
another election. 

But let us look atit. If we had to choose one of | 
two persons who wished to enter our domestic 
service, we should never think of throwing up a | 


copper, or throwing dice, or cutting the cards to | 
decide which should be taken. 

A board of railroad directors who should choose 
a president in such a fashion would be turned out 
of their positions as soon as the stockholders could 
get at them. 

There are not many things more essential to our 
comfort and happiness, to our well-being, to the 
good order and peacefulness of the neighborhood 
in which we live, than the quality of the local 
government. To decide who shall be at the head 
of it by the turn of dice not only implies that an 
office is a prize to be gambled for, but it gives to | 
chance a decision which carries with it some of our 
dearest personal rights. 


ms 
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ROYAL EXECUTIONER. 


Peter the Great particularly delighted in drawing 
teeth; and strictly enjoined his servants to send for 
him when any service of that kind was to be 
performed. One day a favorite valet de chambre 
seemed very melancholy; the czar asked him what 
was the matter. | 

“Oh, your majesty,” said the man, “my wife is 
suffering the greatest agony from toothache, yet 
she refuses to have the tooth taken out.” 

“If that is all,” said Peter, ‘we will soon cure it; 
take me to her at once.” 

When they arrived the woman declared that she 
was not suffering at all; there was nothing the 
matter with her. 

“That is the way she talks, your majesty,” said | 
the valet; “she is suffering tortures.” 

“Hold her head and hands,” said the ezar; “I | 
will have it out in a moment,” and he instantly 
pulled out the indicated tooth with great dexterity, 
amid profuse thanks from the husband. But the 
emperor discovered a little later that his valet had 
used him as an executioner to punish his wife, 
who had never had an unsound tooth in her head. 








| 
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WORTH CONSIDERING. 


People who are blessed with what has been 
called “constitutional amiability” are not always 
ready to make allowances for those of a different 
temperament. 

A certain much-loved but quick-tempered min- 
ister of the Reformed Church was presiding at a 
meeting of the parish consistory at one time, when 
a somewhat tiresome but most amiable officer 
persisted in differing from his minister and all the 
other officers on a point of church policy. 


| Roman Catholic called “Shiner Kelly.’ 


| has doubled his money. 


At last the pastor became greatly annoyed, and 
spoke a few decided and severe words to the 
provoking officer. 

“Dominie,” remonstrated that mild but aggra- 
vating individual, “you should restrain your 
temper.” 

“Undoubtedly true,” responded the old pastor, 
promptly; “but I’d have you know, sir, that I 
probably restrain more temper in five minutes 
than you do in five years.” And the smile that 
invariably followed his short-lived frown broke 
over his face. 





The First Chapter 


of a story, in two parts, by Mary 
Tappan Wright, entitled ** His Last,’’ 
will be published in the next issue. 


The Coming Vacation 


casts its shadow before, in a pleasant 
story about a Big Trout, and in an 
entertaining account of a Tramp- 
ing and Camping Trip among the 
Berkshire Hills. 





A STORE OF FUTURE WEALTH. 


There is reason to hope that the world may be 
greatly enriched through the results of an impor- 
tant series of observations and experiments now 
being carried on to determine just how certain 
plants manage to assimilate nitrogen from the 
atmosphere. It has been discovered that such 
plants as peas, beans and clovers have their roots 
invaded by myriads of minute organisms, which 
may be either bacteria or parasitic fungi. 


These organisms in some unknown way incite 

the plants to increased activity so that they are able 
to assimilate free nitrogen from the atmosphere, 
and thereby to supply, through their own subse 
quent decay, an abundance of nitrates, nitrites, 
ee and other nitrogenous substances to the 
soil. 
Efforts are being made to determine whether 
some other stimulus, besides that furnished by the 
organisms referred to, may not be applied to plants 
which will enable them still more effectually to 
assimilate nitrogen from the air for the ultimate 
enrichment of the soil. 

The importance of these investigations may be 
judged from the following statement made by 
Prof. H. Marshall Ward, a leading authority on 
the physiology of plants: 

“This question, be it emphatically stated, prom- 
ises to be of more importance to agriculture in the 
future than any legislation as to prices, etc., that we 
can conceive; for if it turns out that the acquisition 
of free nitrogen by the land, or what amounts to 
the same thing, the plants growing on it, can be 
economically promoted, the farmer and forester 
may have the control of sources of real wealth not 
yet dreamt of.” 

Thus is science sometimes able greatly to increase 


| the bounty that nature bestows upon man. 


A PEARL OF PEARLS. 


The extraordinary pearl, or rather cluster of 
pearls, known as ‘The Southern Cross,” is probably 


the most remarkable example of its kind that | 
nature has ever produced. So far as is known, | 


says the author of “Pearls and Pearling Life,” it 
occupies an absolutely unique position in the 
history of pearls. It consists of nine pearls, nat- 
urally grown together in so regular a manner as to 


| form an almost perfect Latin cross. 


The pearl was discovered by a man named 
Clark while pearl-fishing at Roeburn, in Western 
Australia, in the schooner Lthel, the owner being a 

When the shell was opened both Clark and Shiner 
Kelly were filled with amazement andawe. Kelly, 
regarding it as some heaven-wrought miracle, 
buried the pearl—for how long it is not known. It 
was discovered in 1874, and five years later was on 
exhibition at Roeburn. 

At first sight it —_ be supposed that the com- 
ponent pearls of the cross had been artificially 
grouped together. A minute examination under 
strong light and high magnifying power has dis- 
= any idea of its artificial character, but itis a 
usus nature of unique character. As this cruci- 
form group of pearls was found in the Southern 
Hemisphere, it has appropriately received the 
name of the Southern Cross. 

The pearl has changed hands many times, and 
each time it has done so the person parting with it 
It is now owned by a 
syndicate of Australian gentlemen, who value it at 
ten thousand pounds. 


SPEAKING HIS MIND. 


Herbert Spencer is a man who has always been 
upright and downright, not only in the field of 
philosophy but in the practical affairs of life. 
“You see,” he said to an American friend, after 
two or three days’ acquaintance, “that I have a 
very disagreeable habit of speaking my mind.” 

In travelling in England he pounced upon every 
man in the cars who smoked, or who even attempted 
to smoke out of the windows. 

“Ts it disagreeable to you?” they would ask. 

“Not at all,” he would reply; “but it is against 
the law, and the law is a proper one. You have 
no right to break it, and you shall not do it; and 
if you do not desist I will call the guard.” 

ith porter, cabby or steamboat captain he was 
ever ready to do battle in the cause of justice, but 
he had no patience with chronic fault-finding. 

“T used to visit Carlyle,” he said, “but he has got 
so cross and misanthropic, and raves so constantly 
about the hor-r-rible state of things, that I couldn't 
stand it. I do not want to argue with him, and I 
won’t listen to his nonsense, and so [ stay away.” 


PASSES TO RICHMOND. 


The Southern Bivouac reprints from an old 


| Southern newspaper a story of President Lincoln. 


Times have changed since it was first told, but true 
or not, it remains a pretty good story. 


In the spring of 1862 a Northern gentleman 
entered President Lincoln’s private office, and 
requested a pass to Richmond. 

“A pass to Richmond!” exclaimed the President. 
“Why, my dear sir, if I should give you one it 
would do you no good. You may think it strange, 
but there’s a lot of fellows between here and 
Richmond who either can’t read or are prejudiced 
against every man that carries a pass from me. I 
have given McClellan and more than two hundred 
thousand others passes to Richmond, and not a 
blessed one of ’em has yet got there.” 
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| For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
|“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”” Containing nothing in- 
| jurious, they will not disorder the stomach like cough 
syrups and balsams. Sold only in boxes. {Adr. 








Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. 

A well endowed college ; offers courses in mechanical, 
| electrical, civil engineering and chemistry. Extensive 
| machine shops, laboratories, drawing rooms, library. 
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Mountain 
Freezer 


with which Cream can be 
frozen in less time than in 
any other Freezer made. 

This is a positive fact and we can prove it. | 
| Tee Cream can be produced costing not to exceed one- | 
| half the price charged by confectioners and of equal 
| eee A copy of “Frozen Dainties,” by Mrs. 

INCOLN, author of Boston Cook Book, giving direc- 
| tions for making fifty varieties of frozen delicacies, 
mailed free. Send your name and address. 
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A Superior Soap sold at the pop 
ular price. It excels any 25-cent | 
Soap on the market. | 

For Sale Everywhere. 
Send 12 cents in stamps for full- 
size cake for trial. 

COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP COMPANY, | 

185-187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 
















Lactated Food 


is by far the Safest and Best Food for Chil- 
dren during the heated summer months. 
Its use has saved many Babies’ lives 
A %-ct. can of LACTATED Foon will be sent 
ree Free to any mother for trial upon receipt of 4 
2-ct.stamps to pay postage. Mention this paper. 
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Watch your Weight 


If you are losing flesh your 
system is drawing on your 
latent strength. Something 
is wrong. Take 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
to give your system its need- 
ed strength and restore your 
healthy weight. Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggista, 
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Before buying your new bicycle look 
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For the Companion. 


JACK.—A REMINISCENCE. 


Were L an artist, I would try my hand 

At sketching Jack, the Corporal. Understand 
He was no kith of mine; a neighbor’s lad, 

But we all owned him! every one was glad 
When the bright face and ringing voice went by; 
He carried with him springtime and blue sky. 


The war cry burst. Those guns at Sumter took 
Our drowsy town; like leaves from an old book 
A puff of air has seized and flung about, 

The wind of battle shook our sleepers out. 
They braced up stiffly in the startled street 

As when a breeze blows back again bent wheat. 


The love of country in a moment born, 

Rose to a passion in men’s souls that morn; 

My neighbor's lad threw his free boyhood back, 
As ’twere a weight in the keen runner’s track, 
And mother arms refused to bind the feet 

That pressed impatiently their goal to greet. 


O Jack, my Corporal! how could I let go 

Your clasping hands, so cruel was the foe ? 

While I, a eri ples barred my true estate; 

Took the world’s pulse through Fortune’s welded gate, 
Denied in valiant deeds all outward part, | 
With you I gave the life blood of my heart. 

At the last moment, Jack to me had said, 
Tossing the fair locks on his shapely head: 
“Death is but glorious in the stirring fight; 

To die of sickness as an alien might 

Were to waste breath, But so I shall not die!” 
The glowing cheek, the clear undaunted eye 
Strengthened denial more than words of cheer, 
And left me comforted despite of fear. 


There’s a street corner where I often see 
In Memory’s glass, a marching company 


| revealed more than « 





File through the ranks of eosdly cheering friends 
Toa small station, where the vision ends 
As the huge sinuous train goes thundering on, 
Till waving hands and yearning looks are gone. 
. * * . * * * * 


You read my tale? There was no fight for him 

Save with the fever; senses all a-swim, 

With broken speech of home; the tented a. 

Drifting and changing like the tides of pain, 

Then the long sighing breath that told surcease, 

The campaign ended, and the unsought peace. | 


Full thirty years ago! And they will lay 
Wreaths on the mound as on your burial day 
When gathered comrades sang, ** How sleep t' 
With voices strong as if across the grave 

They heard still others from the fields of Light, 
And knew our lad had won, not lost, the fight! 


CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD. 
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For the Companion 
TO-DAY. 


Is not this day enough for all our powers, 
If its exactions were but fairly met— 
If not one unpaid debt 

Were left to haunt the peace of future hours, 
And sting us with regret? 


Unbounded blessing lieth in To-day. 
If we but seek we find it hidden there; 
It is the golden stair, 

Leading, it may be, by an unknown way 
To all we hope or dare. 


From sun to sun let us this lesson learn: 
Upon To-day our fairest chances wait, 
nd, whether soon or late, 
Our destiny upon its hinge may turn— 
To-day, sweet friends, is Fate. 


ANNIE L. MUZZEY. 
oe —— 


For the Companion. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE GRAVE. 





Among the articles that made the outfit of one 
of the last exploration parties to the Arctic Sea | 
was a mysterious black box, furnished by the | 
wife of the captain of the expedition. It was a | 
phonograph, into which she had sung a song that 
he loved, and his old mother and his children | 
had spoken some message for him. 

The box was packed so that he might discover 
it during the long night of the Arctic winter, and 
be startled by the joy of hearing the dear voices 
in his snow-bound hut. 

A still more dramatic use of this wonderful 
invention was made in London by Colonel 
Gourraud, the owner of a phonograph. He 
invited Tennyson, Mr. Gladstone, Cardinal Man- 
ning and other famous men who were known 
wherever the English language was spoken, and 
who were nearing the end of life, to utter through 
the phonograph some message to the world which 
they were soon to leave. They complied with 
this request. 

But one of the messages has as yet been given 
to the world; that of Cardinal Manning. It was: 

“T hope that no word of mine, written or 
spoken in my life, will be found to have done 
harm to my feilow-men when I am dead.”’ 

Many distinguished men and women, it is 
stated, assembled to hear this message from the 
dead. The silence in the room was profound. It 
was broken by the voice of their friend who had 
lain for two years in the grave. As the familiar 
tones were heard, loud and distinct, the strongest 
listener, it is said, paled a little and held his 
breath. 

Perhaps the message itself was the most signifi- 
cant point of this strange incident. Cardinal 
Manning in his life was full of energy and 
confidence in the work he had done in the world. 
But brought suddenly to face death, and to sum 
up his life in one sentence to leave to posterity, he 
could only hope that no word of his might do 
harm to his fellow-men. 

‘When we are young,’’ said Goethe, ‘‘we think 
we shall build palaces for the gods, but at the last 
we are glad if we have dug away some of the 
rubbish at our feet.’’ 

If each of us were suddenly asked to speak a 
sentence which should express the meaning of. 
our lives to all posterity when we were dead, 
who would not hesitate to utter the words ? 





Yet we are speaking that message now. Each | 
minute utters a syllable, each hour a word. And | 
the meaning of our lives will remain an influence 
after our names are forgotten among men. 


' 

nen Sake | 

IN A WARM CORNER. | 

Mr. Forbes-Mitchell, author of “Reminiscences 
of the Great Mutiny,” found himself without an 
overcoat after one of the battles at Lucknow, and 


| being unable to sleep for the cold, got up in the 


night, went into a room of the Shah Nujeef,—where 
his regiment was encamped,—took a lighted lamp 
from its shelf, and shading it with his hand, walked 
to the door of the great domed tomb, or mosque, 
hoping to find a coat which some sepoy in his 
hurried departure had left behind him. He peered 
inside, and then, holding the lamp high over his 
head, walked in till he was near the centre of the 
vault. 

Here he felt his progress obstructed by a black 
heap four or five feet high, which felt to his feet 
as if he were walking in loose sand. He lowered | 
the lamp, and saw instantly that he was up to his 
ankles in loose gunpowder! About forty hundred. | 
weight of it lay ina , | 
heap before his nose, ( 
while a glance to the 
left showed twenty or 
thirty barrels also full 
of powder, and anoth 
er glance to the left 





















hundred eight-inch 
shells, all loaded with 
the fuses fixed, and 
spare fuses, slow- 
matches and port-fires 
lying in profusion be. 
side the shells. 

“I tookin my danger 
ata glance,” he writes. 
“Here I was up to my 
knees in powder, in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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the very bowels of a magazine, with a naked light! | 
My hair literally stood on end. I felt the skin of 
my head oe my bonnet off my on My knees 
knocked together, and despite the chilly night air, 
a cold perspiration burst out all over me and ran 
down — face and my legs. 

“J had neither cloth nor handkerchief in my 
pocket, and there was not a moment to be lost. 
Already the overhanging wick of the Indian lamp 
was threatening to shed its smoldering red tip into 
the magazine at my feet. 

“Quick as thought I put my left hand under the 
down-dropping flame, and clasped it with a grasp 
of determination. Holding it firmly I turned slowly 
to the door, and walked out with my knees knocking 
one against the other. 

“I felt not the slightest pain from grasping the 
burning wick till I was in the open air; but when 
I opened my hand I felt the smart acutely enough. 
I poured the oil out of the lamp into the burnt 
hand, and kneeling down, thanked God for having 
saved myself and all the men lying around me 
from destruction. 

“Then I got up, and singpering rather than 
walking to the place where Captain Dawson was 
sleeping, and shaking him awake, told him of my 
discovery and the fright I had got. 

“*Bah, Corporal tchell!’ was all his answer. 
‘You have woke up out of your sleep, and have got | 
frightened at a shadow,’ for my heart was still 
thumping against my ribs, and my voice was 
trembling.” 

The upshot of the matter was that on seeing the 
corporal’s burnt hand and the powder nearly half 
an inch thick sticking to his feet and damp Fret" 
the captain was almost as badly scared as Mitchell 
himself. The sleeping men were aroused, the fire 
was put out as expeditiously as possible, and a 
sentry was posted at the door of the mosque to 
prevent any one from entering. 

As may be supposed, Corporal Mitchell found it | 
hard to get to sleep, and he pee a truly horrible | 
picture of what passed around him. The frightful | 
scenes through which the men had recently passed 
had produced a terrible effect upon their nervous | 
systems. | 

“One man,” says he, “‘would commence muttering | 
something inaudible, and then break out into a | 
fierce battle-cry of ‘Cawnpore, you bloody mur- | 
derer!’ Another would shout, ‘Charge! Give | 
them the bayonet!’ And a third, ‘Keep together, | 
boys, don’t fire! Forward, forward! If we are to | 
die, let us die like men!’ Then I would hear one 
muttering, ‘O mother, forgive me, and I’ll never 
leave you again!’ while his comrade would half- 
rise up, wave his hand, and call, ‘There they are! 
Fire low, give them the bayonet! Remember 
Cawnpore!’”’ 





— .o—— 


DRUDGERY. 


“Of all work that produces results,” said an 
English bishop to a body of students, ‘‘nine-tenths 
must be drudgery. There is no work, from the 
highest to the lowest, which can be done well by 
any man who is unwilling to make that sacrifice.” 
The bishop makes no exceptions; to have done so 
would have proved his vision both inaccurate and 
narrow. Mr. Hamerton, in his suggestive book, 
“The Intellectual Life,” says that even the compo- 
sition of poetry—‘the most intoxicating of all 
human pursuits’—contains so much drudgery that 
some of the most popular writers of verse have 
dreaded the labor of making verses. He cites two 
poets as afflicted with that abhorrence of the pen 
which is a frequent malady among literary people. 


It so possessed Wordsworth that he not only 
shrank from the drudgery of composition, but 
showed in his verses that composition was a serious 
toil to him. 

Thomas Moore, “the lightest, gayest, apparently 
most thoughtless of modern minstrels,” said that 
though the first shadowy imagining of a poem was 
a fool’s paradise, the labor of composition was a 

ainful drudgery. Before writing ‘Lalla Rookh,” 

oore took the wor pains in laborious reading, 
so that he might form a storehouse of Oriental | 
illustrations. “It was in a slow and laborious 
collection of small facts that the first foundations 
of this fanciful romance were laid.” 

Painters who have attained distinction have in 
solitude gone through the drudgery of making 
innumerable studies. Mulready, an English artist, 
used to give himself a special training for a new 
picture. Between its conception and execution he 
would paint a study in color of every separate 
thing that was to form part of the composition. 

The little pictures of Meissonier are admired for 
their extraordinarily minute and accurate represen- 
tation. He acquired that power by painting studies | 





| Wh 





life-size for self-instruction, and by the painful use 
of models. Before painting his “1814,” an illustra- 
tion of Napoleon’s genius, he had a road made 
down an incline, and waited for the snow to fall. 
yhen it came, the authorities, at his request, sent 


| a battery of artillery to make the ruts, which he 


copied. The picture sold for eighteen thousand 
dollars, and was resold for one hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars. 

he fine arts offer drudgery enough, and disap- 
pointment enough, says Mr. Hamerton, to be one 
of the best schools for training both in patience 
and humility. He tells an anecdote to support his 
assertion. 

A line-engraver sits down to a great surface of 
steel or copper, and day by day, for several years, 
plows slowly his marvellous lines. Sometimes he 
enjoys the picture before him, sometimes he hates 
it 


“I happened to call upon a distinguished English 
engraver—a man of the greatest taste and know- 
ledge, a refined and cultivated critic—and I found 
him seated at work before a thing which had 
nothing to do with fine art—a medley of ugly 
portraits of temperance celebrities on a platform. 

“*Ah,’ he said to me sadly, ‘you see the dark side 
of our profession; fancy sitting down to a desk all 


| day long for two years together with that thing to 


occupy your thoughts!’ How much moral fibre 
was needed to carry to a successful issue so repul- 
sive a task!” 


— -o- 


For the Companion. 
FOR THE SURVIVORS, ON MEMORIAL DAY. 


O day of roses and regret, 

Kissing the old graves of our own! 

Not to the slain qeadly lovely debt 
one ; 


But jealous hearts that live and ache, 
Some moment while the drums are mute, 
Beneath your banners’ bright outbreak, 


And say for us to lessening ranks 
That keep the memory and the pride, 
On whose thinned hair our tears and thanks 


Who from their saved Republic pass, 

Glad with the Prince of Peace to dwell: 

Hail, dearest few ! and spon alas, 
arewell. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





oe — 


WRITING A TELEGRAM. 


Telegraph operators have their trials as well as 
ticket agents and other officials. ‘Is this the place 


breathlessly, of the operator in an out-of-town 
railway station. “It is, ma’am,” replied the 
operator, as he handed her the pad of yellow 
blanks and pen and ink. 


“Just like mine,” said the woman, comparing the 
blanks with a crumpled one she had in her hand. 
“Now let me see. 
“Twelfth, ma’am.” 
“All right. Now let me see. ‘You may come 
to-morrow if it is just exactly as —’ why, there are 
ten words already, and John told me I ought 
always to gt a@ message into ten words!” 
“You might leave out the unimportant’ words,” 
suggested the operator. 
“Why, it seems as if they were all just as neces- 
sary as they could be!” said the woman in an 
aggrieved tone. But after re- 
peated countings on her fingers 
and several seasons of medi- 
~ tation, she at last reduced 





the message to iy ten words, although, as she 
said, “It sounded real harsh and unfriendly to her.” 

She destroyed a considerable number of blanks 
during this process, but eyed the last one with 
evident satisfaction and approval. 

“And now I'd like an envelope, if you please,” 
she said pleasantly to the operator as she began to 
fold up the blank. 

“What for?” inquired that long-suffering person. 

“What for!” echoed the woman. “Why, mine 
came in an envelope. I'll pay a cent extra if 
you’re not willing to throw it in for the quarter!” 


OO 


NO HOLES IN HIM. 


The rout of the Federals at the first battle of 
Bull Run—or, as Southern writers call it, the first 
battle of Manassas—was by all accounts over- 
whelming. A correspondent of the Southern 
Bivouac was soon afterward hunting in the neigh. 
borhood of Centreville, through which a great part 
of the Union army had fled. There he came sud 
denly upon an old woman who was doing her 
week’s washing at a spring. 


I > at the spring, he says, and then sat down 
on a log. 

“Did any of the Yankees run back this way?” 
I asked. 

“Plenty of ’em,” said she, stopping her work and 
holding a dripping garment in one hand. 

“Did they give any reason for running away?” 

“Oh yes; I hyearn ’em say that masked batteries 
riz up out of the groun’, and that thar was a hull 
division chargin’ on black hosses.” 

Pe f were pretty well scared, I suppose.” 

“Well, I should say so,” replied the old woman, 
as she laid the wet rag down. ‘Two of ’em come 
through my yard, and didn’t seem to notice me. 
They didn’t have no arms, and mighty little clothes 
on. One of ’em was bareheaded and barefooted. 
— he, turnin’ aroun’ and aroun’, ‘Bill,’ says he, 
‘take a good look. Do you see any holes in me?’ 
Bill said he couldn’t. 


‘Well,’ says he, ‘thank 
Heaven I’m alive.’” 


* 
> 





ARTIFICIAL DIAMONDS ONCE MORE. 


Not long ago M. Moissan, the French chemist, 
succeeded in making minute diamonds by dissolv- 
ing carbon in iron fused under pressure in the 
electric furnace and then suddenly cooled. The 
carbon was disseminated through the iron, and as 
the iron was rapidly cooled at the surface, pressure 
was maintained in the interior of the mass. 


With the continuance of cooling, the carbon 
inside the iron began to crystallize, and the strain 
to which its atoms were subjected was apparently 
just the condition required to cause them to shape 
themselves into diamonds, for when the experi- 
ment was performed without pressure the carbon 
simply separated out in the form of graphite. But 


the little diamonds which the French experimenter 
obtained were black. 

More recently he has varied the conditions of the 
experiment and succeeded in producing perfectly 
white diamonds, but still only of microscopic 
dimensions. That they are true diamonds, how- 
ever, is shown by their hardness, their density, 
their strong refractive property, the peculiar curves 
and markings of the faces of the crystals and the 
manner in which they burn in oxygen. 

Whether M. Moissan, or any one else, will ever 
succeed in making artificial diamonds of sufficient 
size to compete with native diamonds is a question 
that cannot yet be answered. 

Men of science would no doubt welcome such a 
result, and it would certainly be highly = am 
from any int of view. But diamonds wouk 
then become cheap and common, and the “king of 
gems” would quickly be deposed. 

Diamonds would not be less beautiful than they 
have always been, but without the qualities ef 
rarity and costliness they would have lost their 
greatest charm. 


* 
> 








What day in the month is it?” | 


ADVICE IS NOT CHEAP. 


“Never run against a steam-engine, nor try to 
play a sharp trick on a lawyer,” a moral philoso- 
| pher was accustomed to say. The advice would 
have been worth heeding by a close-fisted old man 
about whom a story is told in Our Dumb Animals. 
He lived in a Connecticut town, where a young 
lawyer had just put out his shingle. Up to that 
time there had been only one lawyer in the place, 
an aged judge. 

The close-fisted gentleman before mentioned 
soon called upon the young lawyer in a friendly 
way, assuring him that he was glad to welcome him 
as a neighbor, and felt sure that he would have a 
pretty good practice, as the old judge was getting 
a 

n the course of the talk he contrived, very 
adroitly as he thought, to obtain the lawyer’s 
opinion upon a certain legal point. Then, after 
some further neighborly talk, he rose to go. 

“Shall I charge your bill, Mr. ——?” asked the 
lawyer. 

The old man was badly flustered, and then highly 
indignant. However, the lawyer insisted that his 
fee was five dollars, and wound up by threatening 
to sue for the amount if it was not paid. 

The old gentleman went down to see the judge, 
therefore, and found him hoeing in his garden. 
“That young scamp that’s just come to town!” he 

began. “I dropped in to make a neighborly call, 
| and he charges me five dollars for legal advice.” 

“Served you right,” said the judge; “‘you had no 


} to send telegrams from?” demanded a woman, | business to go to him.” 


“But must I pay him?” 
| “Of course you must.” 
| “Well, if I must I must,” and the man started to 
| go. 
| “Hold on,” said the judge. ‘“Aren’t you going to 
pay me?” 
| “Pay you? What for?” 
“For legal advice.” 
| By this time the old man was almost beside him- 
| self. “What do you charge?” he inquired. 

“Ten dollars.” 

And the man had to pay fifteen dollars. That 
was his last attempt to get legal advice for nothing. 


notes alliance 
TIMBER-CRUISERS. 


On the frontier of advancing civilization there is 
an occupation known as “cruising for timber.” 
The phrase is an apt one, for the woodsman who 
seeks new timber regions is as bold a navigator as 
the sailor. Julian Chambers, in the Century, says 
that the timber-cruiser is even more a child of the 
forest than the native he succeeds: 


On the prairie he knows that the tips of the grass 
always incline toward the south, and that they are 
| less green on the northward side. In the forest the 
| slender twigs on the boughs bend southward so 

slightly, it may be, that only the trained eye can 
detect the deflection; yet itis there. The moss on 
the tree-trunks is always on the north side, the 
| bark is smoother and more supple on the east than 
| toward the west, and southward the mildew never 
| comes. 

Thus does this unlettered savant box the compass 
in the wilderness. 

The timber-cruiser isa hero. His acts of courage, 
endurance and skill are never witnessed by others 
and are never boasted of by himself. Indeed, his 
successes or failures are never talked about, save 
to the directors of the lumber companies who 
employ him, and to whom he makes a minutely 
detailed report. 

He undertakes the most arduous journeys with- 
out providing more than a blanket and a few days’ 
provisions; he confronts all kinds of dangers, 
mindful of their inconvenience, but fearing them 
not, because he studies nature on a commercial 
basis. In brief, he is a true —— always 
aoe nontry for the unexpected; y, because 





happ} 
gnorant of the relative values of comtext and dis- 
comfort, and brave, because he is an egotist who 
believes thoroughly in his own abilities. 

The location of a choice tract of timber is a secret 
to be guarded with his life. Weeks, even months, 
may intervene before the lands can be “taken up” 
and entered upon the records at Washington. 

The pathless forest is his home, solitude his com- 
panion. Like his brother on “the multitudinous 
seas,” he often dies alone, and his unburied body 
becomes a part of the nature he so intimately 
courts. He is new to literature, unknown to song 
and story. 


* 
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FAT WOMEN. 


The Irish peasantry admire a woman who is fat 
and plump. The highest compliment they can pay 
a lady is to tell her that she is growing fat. Mr. 
Le Fanu, in his “Seventy Years of Irish Life,” 
tells several anecdotes illustrative of this state of 
mind. 


An old woman once said to Mr. Le Fanu’s wife, 
“Ah then, ma’am, you’re looking grand entirely, 
God bless you! and you’ve fallen greatly into meat 
since you were here last year.” 

At another time his wife went to see the wife of 
an Irish gamekeeper, a Mrs. Neal, a very fat 
woman, some fifty pounds heavier than Mrs. Le 
Fanu. “Ah then, ma’am,” said she, “I’m proud to 
see you looking so well and fat.” 

“Well,” answered Mrs. Le Fanu, “I don’t think 

— much to complain of in that respect, Mrs. 
Neal.” 

“Ah, ma’am,” said she, “how could a poor woman 
like me be as fat as a lady like you?” 

As is perhaps to be expected, the peasants do 
not admire small or thin men. A sturdy old beggar, 
on being refused alms by an emaciated youth, said 
to him, “Bad luck to you, you desarter from the 
churchyard!” 

An Irish lady, as she was going out for a walk, 
met a poor woman at the hall door, who asked, 
“Ah then, ma’am, God bless you! And won’t you 
give your poor widdy something?” 

“But you are not a widow,” answered the lady. 

‘‘Begorra, ma’am, I am, and a very poor widdy, 
with three small childher.” 

“But, my good woman, I know your husband 
perfectly well.” 

“Of course you do, ma’am; but sure that poor 
meng insignificant craythur is not worth mention- 
ng.” 
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For the Companion. 
REMEMBER THE SOLDIERS. 


Remember the soldiers, children, 
Remember them all with flowers! 

Theirs was the battle and theirs the pain, 
Ours is the peace and ours the gain; 
Theirs was the sowing, 
the harvest ours— 
And all we can give 
them to-day is flow- 

ers! 
E. C. Down. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


AN EXCHANGE OF 
FLOWERS. 


It was in the early 
afternoon of a certain 
Memorial day that two 
little girls were walk- 
ing up Church Hill 
together. They were 
of about the same age 
and size, and both 
were dressed in white ; 
but there the similar- 
ity stopped. Rose 
Quonn’s face was near- 
ly as black as her tight- 
ly curled hair, while 
Lily Standish was al- 
most as fair as the 
flower for which she 
was named. 

“Are you going to 
ride in the omnibus ?”” 
asked Lily. 

““No,”’ Rose answer- 
ed with a short laugh. 
“IT reckon they don’t 
want any but white 
folks there.” 

“Oh, that wouldn't 
make any difference,” 
said Lily, sweetly, 
“and I wish you were 
going with me. I rode 
last year, and it’s lots 
of fun to wave your 
flagall alongthe route. 
Papa threw a kiss to 
me when we passed 
our house, and I 
threw one back.”’ 

“Oh, it must be 
nice !’* cried Rose, her 
eyes shining. ‘But I 
am going to walk in 
the procession, and 
that'll be fine. I wish 
I could ride, though, 
just for once, to see 
how it would seem!” 

‘Ido wish you could 
go!”’ said Lily. ‘The 
omnibus is almost bet- 
ter than a carriage; 
I’d rather be in that 
than to go in the lan- 
dau with Uncle Jack 
and mamma.” 

“I shouldn’t care 
what I was in, if I 
was only riding,” 
said Rose. ‘It must 
feel beautiful to he 
rolling along. I'd like 
to feel it just once,”’ 
she added, wistfully. 

“Why,’” said Lily, 
looking puzzled, “do 
you mean that you Ne 
never rode in the cars 
or @ Carriage or any- 
thing ?’’ 

“Course I never did in my life!” answered | 
Rose. ‘How'd I ride! We haven’t the money. | 
Pat Doolan was going to take me in his wheel- | 
barrow around the square, one day; but he made 
me get out, he said I was too heavy.” 

Lily was silent, as they went up the steps of 
Red Cross Hall, where the ladies that had charge 
of the flowers were to meet the children. Never 
had the difference between herself and this little 
dark-skinned girl seemed so distinctly marked. 
She went driving nearly every day with papa, or 
mamma, or Uncle Jack, while Rose had never 
heen in a carriage during all her ten years. And 
now she was to have the long ride in the flower- 
Wreathed omnibus, and Rose must walk! Must 
she? There might be a way! But Lily was to 
sit next to her very dearest friend, Virginia 
Cowles; they had planned it all the night before. 
Could she give up her pleasure? But she 
was the only one who knew that Rose had never 
had a ride. She thought very hard for a 


Come, 
And 





moment, and then she went straight to Mrs. 
Russell. 

“If you please,”’ she said, “I wish you would 
give Rose Quonn my seat in the omnibus, and let | 
me have her place in the line.” 

“Why, certainly,”’ said the lady, “if you wish; | 
but it is a long walk, dear,—you will enjoy the 
ride much more.” 

“I would rather march, please,” said Lily. 

“As you will, then,’ returned Mrs. Russell, 
lightly. «It will only be an exchange of flowers 
—the infantry shall have the Lily, and the carriage 
shall have the Rose.” 

“Be good to Rose, and let her have a lovely 
time,”’ Lily whispered to Virginia, just before she 
ran off to take her place in the line, and the 
rapturous face of the little colored girl at the 


, 


Sweet trailing arbutus, 


Dear namesake of May, 


put forth your blossoms, 
greet her to-day. 


<a X: <a 


The herald of Summer, 
At close of the Spring 
Tis then that the children 


For the Companion. 


THE MORNING OF THE THIRTIETH. 


‘‘How it does pour!’’ said Debby. 
“The exercises don’t begin till two o'clock,” 
said papa. ‘It may clear off.” 


‘But I don’t think it will,”’ said Debby. ‘And 
oh dear, what sha// we do ?”’ 

‘Won't vou tell us a story, please ?’’ coaxed 
Margaret. ‘‘A war-story, papa.” 

They perched themselves on his knees. Papa 


thought a moment, and then told them this little 
story : 

“The second morning after Sherman’s army 
started home at the close of the war we came to a 
little brook. | 

‘And when the first man reached the brook, he 
cried out, ‘Hello, boys! Hold on a minute! 
Look here!’ We all crowded forward, and what 
do you suppose we saw? It was a little army of 
hop-toads, crossing the brook on the stones that 


window of the omnibus was enough to repay Lily 
for her small sacrifice. 


— <-@- — 


For the Companion. 
DECORATION DAY. 


A china decorator May is named, 

And pretty cups she paints, though all unfamed. 
Asked little Flo, “What shall you paint, to-day?” 
“Nothing at all, my darling,” answered May; 

“1 thought you'd paint a lot, to-day,” said Flo, 
“Because it’s Decoration day, you know!” 


—_—_—_—_+@+ 


“GRANDMA,” said a four-vear-old, thoughtfully 
smoothing the old lady’s wrinkled cheeks, ‘‘your 
skin don't fit!” 


Come, wreathe your pink petals 
With leaves of pale green, 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
WHAT I HAD FOR DINNER, 


Don’t scowl so, upon the shelf is some candy 
Now you are well off. Is Hetty coming? Save a 
little for her. You act like an ape. Ask for what 
you want. Is thatink on your robe? Answer me 
Stand in the corner 
there. Philip, you may 
have vour pick. Leslie 
will take what is left 
Philip reserves the 
best. He has kept sev 
en pieces. Leslie isin 
tears. Bub, read to 
her. She is not angry, 


but terribly disap 
pointed 
2. 
RIDDLE. 


You'll find me growing 
ona tree, 

Or in the sky, or in the 
sea. 

I’m sour, I burn above 
your head, 

And on the sands I! 
backward tread. 


3. 
FLOWER SEEDS. 


Planta woman’s foot, 
and what will come 
up? 

Piant some dilapi 
dated birds, and what 
will come up? 

Plant a young girl’s 
head, and what will 
come up? 

Plant the toilet-table 
of the Goddessof Love, 
and what will come 
up? 

Plant a child’s eye, 
and what will come 
up? 

Plant a divinity stu 
dent who has mistaken 
his vocation, and what 
will come up? 

Plant a mercenary 
marriage, and what 
will come up? 

Plant a well-known 
author, and what will 
come up? 


Plant a Hollander, 





To twine her a garland and what will come 
up? 
Plant a wild beast 


And crown her your queen. 


On graves of our heroes 


To tenderly lay, 


And keep in remembrance 


Memorial Day. 


And the queer part 
of it was that many of the toads had little ones 
on their backs, that they were carrying over that 
way, probably because they were too young to 
be trusted to go it alone. 


stuck up out of the water. 


“‘Why, they’re soldiers with knapsacks!’ 
cried one of the men. 

‘¢*Then,’ said the colonel, ‘be very careful not 
to disturb them, for the war is over and they 
have no doubt got marching orders, and are on 
their way home.’ ”” 

“What! Is that the end of it?’’ cried Debby. 
“My! Whata short story! You'll have to tell 
another, papa.” 

“Well, I will—the next time it rains.” 

The girls looked up. 

“Oh goody !"’ cried Debby. 
off, and we can go after all!” 

“Sure enough!”’ cried Margaret. ‘It’s stopped 
raining all around, and the blue sky is beginning 
to come out !’” 


“It's going to clear 





and a girl’s name, and 
what will come up? 

Plant a despondent 
banner, and what will 
come up? 

Plant a 
field, and 
come up? 

Plant the United 
States Treasury, and 
what will come up? 

Plant remorse, and 
what will come up? 

Plant a German 
mountainand a French 
witticism, and what 
will come up? 





blue-grass 
what will 


4. 
ANAGRAM. 


A pretty name for 


ay 
O Fan, love me so! 


5. 
A CIRCLE OF WORDS 


The last syllable of 
each is the first sylla 
ble of the next, and so 
on, the last syllable of 
the last being the first 
syllable of the first. 


1. A costly fur. 

2. A person under 
age. 
Richly decorated. 
. The universe. 

5. A Russian moun 
tain system. 

6. A chemical salt. 

7. A brown earth. 

&. A German city. 

%. Part of a door. 

10. An accountant. 


6. 
CHARADE. 


My frst is just a little 
thing; o’er the ocean 
billows hollow 
y second takes its 
flight, and men call 
it the sea-swallow. 

My whole from out the marshes, or in the forest’s 

gloom, 


mn 





| Sends far abroad its voice, with a loud and sounding 


boom. 





Conundrums. 

When a farmer goes out to look aver his farm, 
like what great painter is he? Landseer (land. 
seer). 

What kind of fish should we eat in dark weather? 
Why, sunfish, moonfish and starfish, of course. 

Why is a boatman floating at random on the sea 
like a big bank of snow? Because he is adrift 
(a drift). 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. W (o)e, Ab(o)ut, St(o)op, Ho(o)ds, Iv(o)ry, 
No(o)se, Gr(o)in, Tab(o)ret), Ov(o)id, N(o)w— 
Washington. What the British gained: 0000000000 

2. Cock. 





8. Jovial. Saturnine. Hectoring. Herculean. 
Stentorian. Panic. Mercurial. Pigmy. Cereals 
Hygeine. Mentor. Tantalizing. 


4. 1. Robin. 2. Wren. 3. Crossbill. 4. Canary 
5. Swallow. 6. Mocking-bird. 7. Wheat-ear. & 
Blackbird. 9 Lark. 10. Crow. ll. Cuckoo. 12. 
Nightingale. 13. Bluebird. 14. Magpie. 15. Whip 
poorwill. 

5. Cab, eye, net—Cabinet. 
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ALMOsT TOO COOL. 

At the taking of the Shah Nujeef, one of the 
bloodiest engagements of the Sepoy Mutiny, the 
English troops had to face not only bullets but 
This mode of warfare made a particular 
impression upon Sergeant Daniel White, who, 
+ besides being the coolest and bravest man in his 
regiment, was an excellent vocalist and amateur 
actor. Under fire, says the author of ‘“Reminis- 
cences of the Great Mutiny,” he was as cool as if 
he had been acting a part on the stage. 


On the day in question, when White raised his 
head above the wall, an arrow was shot right into 
his feather bonnet. Inside the wire cage of the 
bonnet he had put his forage cap, folded up, and 
in this the arrow stuck. “Dan,” as he was called, 
pulled out the arrow coolly, and at once paraphrased 
a quotation from the “L egend of Montrose. 

“My conscience!” he said, “bows and arrows! 
bows and arrows! Have we got Robin Hood and 
Little John back again? 
conscience! 
the days of Goliath? 
bows and arrows are the words, here’s at you!” 

With that he raised his bonnet on the point of 
his bayonet above the wall, and instantly another 
arrow pierced it through, while a dozen more 
whizzed a littie wide of the mark. 

Just then a poor fellow, raising his head for an 
instant above the wall, got an arrow through his 
brain. As he fell dead at our feet, Sergeant White 
exe laimed, “Boys, this is no joke. We must pay 
them off.’ 

We all loaded and capped, and pushed our 
bonnets up again. A shower of arrows went past 
or through them, aaa then up we sprang and | 
returned the fire. Several of the enemy fell. 

But one of our men exposed himself a little too 
long, and an arrow was sent through his heart, 
passing clean through the body and falling on the 
ground some yards behind. him. He leaped into 
the air, and fell stone-dead. 


arrows. 


White could not resist another quotation, this | Will put an 


time from “Chevy Chase :’ 


He had a bow bent aot bis hand 
Made of a trusty tr 
An arrow of a cloth- vara long 
Up to the head drew he. 
Against Sir Hugh Montgomerie 
So right his shaft he set, 
The grey goose wing that'was  theresn 
in his heart’s blood was wet 


Readers who have never been ee the excite. 
ment of a fight like this, | think that such 
coolness is an exaggeration t is not so. The | 
men here written of had stood in the “Thin Red 
Line” of Balaclava without wavering. If famil- 


iarity breeds contempt, continued exposure to 
danger breeds coolness, and, it must be added, 
selfishness as well. 

—<@-+ —— 

GENTLE. 


Among the many anecdotes told of William 
Augustus Muhlenberg, the well-known and greatly 
beloved philanthropist, there is one which illumi- 
nates a rare and especial grace of his character. In 
one of his many walks through Fifth-fourth Street, 
while the hospital was in process of erection, he 
accidentally upset, stumbling as he did so, a pail of 
water which had been left in the foot-path of the 
then unpaved street. 


Instantly an ugly-looking boy rushed up to the 
doctor and his companion, shouting rou ly: 

“T say, old man, what did you do that for? 
water had to be fetched, I tell yer!” 

“Why did you leave your pail in the path?’ | 
demanded the doctor’s friend, ndignantly. “And 
how dare you speak so to the gentleman? 

“Well, well! Never mind,” interposed Doctor 
Muhlenberg, with his fine smile. “It is a pity the 
water is spilt. Will sixpence pay for getting some 
more, my boy?” handing the coin as he 8 oke to 
the ragamuflin, who seized it with a rough, “I s’pose 
so,” and hurried off, probably much pleased with 
the bargain he had made. 

This little incident is a slight illustration of the 
spirit in which Doctor Muhlenberg always bore an 
injury. He never failed to accept with the utmost 


es a wrong that involved nothing beyond | 
" 


is personal discomfort or loss. His invariable 
answer to the remonstrances of friends who were 
anxious for his interests was: 

“Don’t trouble, only let us do right! 
thing is to do right!” 

In a transaction by which he was unjustly 
deprived of a large sum of money, he expressed so 
much satisfaction at the peaceableness of the 
arbitration, and gave God such hearty thanks, that 
an uninitiated person would have + ¥— him 
to be a gainer rather than a loser by the transac- 
tion. 

Yet all his biographers unite in saying that no 
looker-on could have felt that his course was the 
result of weakness. It was simply his carrying 
out of the command, “If any man will sue thee at 
the law and take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloke also.” 


The great 
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GRECIAN WASHING. 


A. contributor to the Pall Mall Magazine was 


Bows and arrows! My | 
And why not weavers’ beams as in | 
Well, well, Jack Pandy, since | 


| results obtainable. Price 25 


| 
| 





| 





Our Boys’ League Mitt. 





‘The New Companion 


That 





travelling in Greece, and had occasion to send to | 


the laundry a white shirt and a collar. He thus 
describes the result: 


The shirt came back resolved, as it were, into its 


— elements—that is to say, it was a piece of | 


inen of irregular shape. The collar I never saw 
igain alive; 
which baMed conjecture for the time. 

Grecian washing is conducted in the following 
manner: Some ten or twelve women come down to 
the stream, with large masses of garments, which 
they throw indiscriminately into the water. They 
then sit down and talk, while their children poke at 
the clothes with sticks to prevent their being carried 
down the stream and mingling eventually with the 
Alpheius and the infinite sea. 

After this has gone on till the clothes are all 
soaked, and have every reason to be as full of holes 
as a net, and the children are tired, they are taken 
out on the bank, or more likely, on the dry shingle 
of the river, and are encouraged to get dry, to 
which end they are beaten in a lively and sympa- 
thetic manner with large, jagged pieces of wood. 


ee 
ODDLY 


Pe ad no nation in the world is so much given 
»*Hibernicisms” as the French. 


EXPRESSED. 


doors of shops and restaurants in Paris which are 
undergoing repairs and refurnishing is the follow- 
ing: 


CLOSED ON ACCOUNT OF REOPENING. 


but instead a curious strip of linen, | 


_ have already been sold. 
\its true value. Here is the testimony of one who has given our Machine a trial : 





THE YOUTHS 


Se eLeS 


31, 180M. 


MAY 














For the teeth use “ Brown’s Sestanied Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preperation gives the best 
25 cents a bottle. (Ade. 








To the “Young Face 
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4 
POZZONI’S COMPLEXION POWDER gives fresher , 
( 





€ charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it! 











BiGy ON EASY 
S raymenrs 
ow! — - 


rywh deaiersin Sree. 
ROUSE HAZARD & co. "8 GSt. Peoria, IL 


TELEPHONE §S 


Free to any address. A complete illustrated manual 
describing construction and operation of Telephone 








and Telegraph lines, cost of all apparatus and mater! 


required. J. H. Bunnell & — 7% Cortlandt St., 






Can you afford 
to Work for 


If so, send to us and 
obtain employment. 
Our book, entitled 

“A FORTUNE nife Co., Archi 

IN A YEAR,” St., Fremont, O. 


Sixty Dollars 
per week? 
tells all about it. 


Sent free on re- 
uest, Christ 





STAMPS | 300 tine mixed Victoria, Cape 

ot G. H., India, Japan.e om with 
pne Stamp Album, only ry “Price 
List free. Agents wanted at $0 per oom, com. 
STAN DARD. STAMP CO.,4 Nicholson P1., St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U.S. & Conf. Stamps bought. 


STU DY. Book-keeping, Pen- 
manship, Business 
Forms,Arithmetic, Shorthand, etc.,thor- 

oughly Saugnt by MAIL at t’ student’s 

home. Low rates. Send 2c.for Catalogue and Ist Lesson. 
Bryant & Stratton, 453 MAIN St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


cents with name, or name, town and 

state, 15 cts. 

Self Inking 
Pen and Pencil Stamp. Our Pet printing outfit 
has 110 letters ped nenres ane makes any name, only 13 
cts. AGENTS TES ODS. Stamps of all kinds. 


Rubber loon i ackorr T1, New Haven, Ct. 


NICKEL SILVER HARP. 


A MUSICAL NOVELTY. Any 
one can play and enjoy it. ¢ 
4 of 25c. post-paid. Big Money to Agents. Dept. I. 
size. T. C. WILLIAMS Jr. CO., Royal Ins. Bidg., Chicago. 


HOUSANDS HAVE SAVED DEALERS’ BIG 
PROFITS f3.t'eacea's'bricest 


kes. 
REE CATALOGUE and 
our army of deli hted customers. 
Address SIEG & WALP MFG. €0, 
233 E. Wabash Tae. t Chicas, Th. 
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pders and Keys and | 
~~ ail Bice rical § plies.” | 
Sounder $ tras. Com- | 


plete outfit; ones eel Ay battery | 

(5x7), one Ib. blue vitric 

one crowfoot oA one copper, 

one instruction book, for $3.75. 
Send $i with the order; shalance | 

sent 0.0.D. subject to inspection. Write for Catal 

I. H. MOSES, 36 So. Water St., Clevelan: 0: 


SHEARS DULL? 


A Magic Scissors Sharpener 


e on them 
andsome, 












in 5 seconds. 
Durable, Perfect. 


POST-PAID 25 CTS. 
Agents given exclusive territory, 
COLUMBIA MFG. CO., 64 Thorndike St., LOWELL, MASS. 


Pat'd Dec. 13, 1692. 











POST-PAID 50 CTS. 
Just like the Professional | 


around to allow a change in the | 
did m for | 





all around work. 
See our Special Offer of Boy’s | 
gue Base Ball Uniforms in 
last week’s issue of THE Com- } 
ANION 
Athletic | 


Com plete catalogue 
novelties | 


goes and thousands 


PECK & SNYDER, Lock Box 2751, New York City. 





















prow & & BEAL 3 St., Ae ad 


Will Mail A 4 their newly enlarged 

Catalogue of Band Instruments, rite 
forms and Equipments. 400 Fine Ll- {fj 
lustrations, describing every article 
Tequired by Bands or Drum © 
Contains instructions for Amateur Bands, 
Exercises and Drum Lae hee By- 
Laws, and 4 S@lected List Music. 





if You 
Want a 


WRITE US AND SAVE $10.00 TO $50.00. SURE! 
STOKES MFG. COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


a TELEGRAPH OPERATOR’S 

IS PLEASANT,, 

pe... aan wages the year 

round, in good times and bad. 

We teach it quickly, and start our 
graduates in railroad service. Write 
tor free Ilus. Adi 


Valentine's a Scheel af Te 
Sanesvilla Wise 
YOUR 


ROOFS 
TH 


wi 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pure and clean, It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will /ast four or fire 
times fonger, Bepelly useful for any iron wor . 
circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 



















| HE A PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 


SREATAMERICAN Cook Book 


F R E E coutatnine ag 2,500 
tested 320 
ae es, bound melothy be ‘Don’ 3 fail to 


= is WATCH CLOCK 

the greatest WE OnEn Ts e. For full 
address T ERICAN 

P.O. bow 2 289, 3133 4 ake St., New York, 











Stone’s Coat-Collar Spring. 


Invaluable | Gentlemen’s 
for ‘and Ladies’ Cloaks. 
Everybody should have one. .They g 
under the Collar and keep it and Front 
toning. Cannot blow open. Anges sae 
removed instantly. ears a lifetime. 
For sale , A Dealers. Puost-paid, W cents, 
cents per dozen. 


Bullock 6. 6. $. Co., 38 Court Sq., Boston, Mass. 








Yes! We Pay the Freight. 


Sewing Machine ° 


1. Is Warranted for Five Years. 
2. Has Full Set of Attachments. 
3. Has Oak Case, Monitor Top. 


4. 5 Drawers, Latest Improvements. 
5. And Costs but $19.00. 


Why pay $40.00 for a Sewing 
Machine when a Machine of 
equal merit, durability and 


ease of running $19 00 ? 


can be bought for 





SEWING MACHINE HEAD. 


Thousands of New Companion Sewing Machines 


It is only those 











SET OF ATTACHMENTS. 


who are using this Machine that know 


Oakesdale, Wash., April 18, '94. 
Gentlemen : 


I write to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the Companion High-Arm Sew- 
ing Machine, and to tell you how 
pleased I am with my purchase. 

The Machine came April 2 in good 
condition. I have given it a fair 
trial, and in finish as well as its 
— qualities find it equal to the 

ery highest priced Machines. I really 
wade not think of exchanging it 
for any I have seen or used. Ail 
who have seen the Machine are 
loud in its praises. One lady who 
came in to see mine, immediately 
sent for one. 


Mrs. IDA C. DONEEN. 


We allow fifteen days’ trial and will refund the full amount paid if the 
| purchaser is not fully satisfied. Send for Descriptive Circular. 


UNPARALLELED OFFER. 


We deliver the New Companion Sew- 


ing Machine at any Freight Office East of the Rocky Mountains for $19.00; 
\ sign which is not infrequently seen over the| or West of the Roc ky Mountains for $22. oo. 


Publishers The Youth’s C ompenion, 
201 Columbus Avenue 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


BICYCLE 


Send for | 


rticulars | 
A 


of the Coat in perfect shape without but- | 


“NO FLIES ON US.” Something entirely new. 


Always ready. Attached to screens oison. Flies 
go never to return. Warranted as represented or money 
refunded. Sample lots 25c. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Lightning Fly Escape Co., 1422 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Ch Printi 
eap Printing. 
83 PRESS jrints eards, &c. Circular 
press $s. Small newspaper size $44. Great 
money maker and saver. All easy, print- 
ed rules. Stamp for catalogue, presses, 


type, paper, &c., to factor: 
‘Ke Sse sey & Co., Mer Jaen, Conn. 


PRINTING OFFICE 15¢ 


A large font of Type (over 4A) with 
Figures, Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, 
i Tweezers, Corkscrew, ete., as shown 
in cut, complete in neat case. Best 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, ete. 
egular Price 50c. Sample post-paid 
| for lic. to introduce, with Cateiogue 
| of 1000 new articles. CATA. FR 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. Cit 


The Columbian 
Raisin Seeder 


Has jus l The World’s Fair Award. 
A ose simpted device that anybody can use. Every 

housekeeper will a preciate i. Sent b —— to any 

address for 25 cents. Liberal terms to 

JAMES L. HALL, Box 37, Winasten. ‘Mass. 


BASE LL,HOW TO PLAY! 
BASE BAL contains all the rater 2 
ie secret of pitching curved balls, and to 
bat successfully. Rules for Football and Ten- 
nis. Every player should have res Entirely 
new and aw illustrated. isGreat 
Book Free any one & us 10 
































cents to pa. Py Mien Iso Catalogue Guns, 
Tecolvers, usical Instruments, Magic Tricks. 
10¢, ~ ge mick. For 

eh e will send Ow ase Ball 
me, consisting of 9 Caps, 9 Belts, 1 Ball, 

1 Bat. BATES SPORT! G CO., 100 High St., Boston, Mass. 


$1.50 RAZOR 59 cts. 


==" 


| Wade & Butcher’s $1.50 Hollow Ground Razors, 
Buffalo Horn Handle, at 59c. Postage 6c. extra. 


Torrey Razor Strops, hand or swing, regular 
price $1 and $1.50, at 39c. Postaye 6c. extra. 
Note. Our Pang ay is the largest in New 


York; Mail Order System the most complete in 
America. Fashion Catalogue Free to any address. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
Third Ave., 59th and 60th Sts., NEW YORK. 


~ ae e* 2” 


awa & CUFFS. 
| es he AV de a baad 


Nhe ANGELO. —-— RAPHAEL.MURILLO. TASSO.. 


The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
| Try them. You will like - 

Look well. t well. Wear well. 

Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
paige < of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent by 
mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wanted, 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 


“Tyrian” 
TO GO OVER NECK 
No. 85 Nipples *) cine worse 
If you have never tried them, will send 
you one as sample without charge. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
If yours declines to supply you with the 
“Tynan” we will send you one dozen, post 
paid, for 50 centa. 
We manufacture a full line of 
| Druggist’s Rubber Goods. 
Pamphlet“ Worth Reading,” FREE 













































TYER RUBBER CO. 
Andover, Mass. 

aS 
LOOK THe CROOK . 
\ 
Not a stitch in the web. » 
The hold of a vice. N 

| aN Not a tear — Not a cut. 





SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER 


Sold Everywhere. 
Made by Warner Bros., N. Y. and Chicago. 
(ALLL LLLZZA 
















Brown’s French Dressing 


ON YOUR 


| BOOTS and SHOES. 















SE Ree 


MAY 31, 1894. 
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THE VOICE OF THE DRUM. 


The poet Heine declared that he had a talent for | 
drumming in every limb and in his feet to a 
remarkable degree. It was early cultivated by a 
valiant French drummer, long quartered in the 
quaint town of Diisseldorf, who had been with the 
Emperor Napoleon in most of his campaigns. He | 
had, as Heine declares, the face of a fiend and a | 
heart like an angel’s; a small, mobile face, a 
fearful black mustache, under which his red lips 
curved proudly, while his eyes shot fiery glances 
on every side. 


Little fellow as I was, I was forever chained to 
his side, helping him polish his buttons and chalk 
his white waistcoat—for M. Le Grand was not 
indifferent to ars the eye. I followed him to 
guard, roll-call and parade ; there was nothing but 
rattling of arms and fun. 

. Le Grand spoke only a little broken German, 
but he could express himself perfectly on the 
drum. For example, when I did not know what | 
the word liberté meant he beat the Marseillaise, | 
and I understood. In the same way he taught me 
the story of the late events. It is true I could not 
follow the words; but as he drummed away all the 
time I knew what he meant to say. You compre- 
hend the story of the storming of the Bastille, the 
taking of the Tuileries, etc., if you know how the 
drums beat while it happened. 

Years afterward, while sitting on the bench in | 
the Hofgaster and dreaming of the past, I heard 
behind me the confused sound of voices, bewailing 
the fate of the poor Frenchmen who had been 
taken prisoners in the Russian War and sent to | 
Siberia, and there detained for several years after 
peace was declared. 

Raising my eyes, | beheld these charity-children 
of France. Bare want stared through évery rent 
in their tattered uniforms; deep, plaintive eyes 
looked from their wasted faces; but sore, tired and 
mostly lame as they were, they had a sort of 
martial stride; and strangely enough, a drummer 
with his drum staggered at the head. 

With an inward shudder I thought of the tales of 
soldiers who, fallen in battle by day, rise from the 
field at night, and with the drum at their head 
march onward to their native land. 

And truly the poor French drummer looked as if 
he had risen, half-moldering, from the grave. — 
was a mere shadow in a ¢ irty, ragged capote, 
dead, yellow face, with a great mustache hz aging 
sadly over the shrivelled lips. His eyes were like 
burnt-out coals, with hardly a spark still ae: — 
yet by one of these sparks I recognized M. 
Grand, the old drummer I had known as a boy. 

He knew me, too, and drew me down upon the | 
grass; and there we sat, as we used to do in the old | 
times when he taught me French and modern | 
history on the drum. It was the same old drum; 
and Icould not but wonder how he had saved it 
from the greed of the Russians. | 

He began to drum in his old way, without 
speaking a word. But though his lips were 
pressed sadly together, his eyes spoke all the more 
ows as they sparkled with triumph, while he 

rummed the old marches. The poplars near by 
trembled as he rattled out “March of the Red 
Guillotine.” 

As of old, he drummed the struggle for liberty, 
the battles, the deeds of the emperor; and it 
seemed as if the drum were a living creature, 
rejoicing to utter its inward delight. Once more I 
heard the cannon’s roar, the whistle of the bullets, 
the crash of battle; I saw the Guards brave in 
death, I saw the waving flags, I saw the emperor 
on his horse. 

But a sad tone crept into the joyous notes, the 
drum-beats gave forth cries wherein the wildest 
triumph and the deepest woe were strangely 
mingled. It was a triumphal march and a dead 
march in one. Le Grand’s eyes stared like a 
ghost’s, and I saw in them a great white field of 
snow strewn with corpses. It was the Battle of 
Moscow. 

I would never have believed that the stiff old 
drum could give such melancholy cries as M. Le 
Grand now drew from it. It was like drumming 
tears, and they sounded lower and lower, and sighs 

came from Le Grand’s bosom like sad echoes. tHe 
grew weaker and more ghost-like; his hands shock 
with cold; he sat as in a dream, drumming in the 
air and listening as if to far-off voices. And then 
at last he turned on me a deep, deep, implorin 
look. I understood him. And then his head fe 
forward upon his drum. 

M. Le Grand never drummed again in this world; 
nor did his drum ever give out another sound. 
Never should it serve an enemy of liberty to beat | 
a slavish tattoo. I had understood Le Grand’s last | 
imploring look; | drew the dagger from my cane 
and thrust it through the head of the drum. 








~ Oe 
HIS LECTURE. 


The county courts of Virginia, which some years 
ago were composed of justices of the peace who 
had never studied law, afforded many amusing 
incidents. At one time five honest farmers con- 
vened as examining court to determine whether a 
mere boy, who was accused of “petty larceny,” 
should be sent on to the circuit court for trial. 


The evidence against him was conclusive; but he 
Was very young, it was his first offence, and there 
were some extenuating circumstances. It was 
finally decided that he should receive a severe 
lecture, to be administered by the oldest member 
of the court, and should then be discharged. 

The farmer selected to administer the rebuke 
rose, looked at the culprit severely through his 
spectacles, and began his lecture. 

“Young man,” said he, “this is awful, this is 
peas dow n awful, and I want to warn you—I want 
0 say —’ 

Here the old man’s sense of justice suddenly 
conflicted with the pity awakened by the sight of 
the lad, who stood trembling before him. He 
cleared his throat twice, and then, half in mercy 
and half in indignation at his own weakness, he 
cried, “Clear out 0’ my sight, you ornery scamp!” 
and sat down to mop fis” forehead ‘amid the 
merriment of the court-room. 


a <-o- = . 


HEEDLESs. 


A heedless young man who has not profited by 
the blunders that his unguarded tongue has caused 
him to make, was introduced ata reception to an 
elderly and somewhat peculiar lady, whose hobby 
is the collecting of relics and antiquities of alll | 
kinds. | 

After a few minutes’ conversation the aay rose | 
to depart, when young Mr. Heedless said in his | 
airiest manner 
, “T am so glad to have met you, Miss B—. I 
‘ive always been interested in curiosities and | 
antiquities of ev ery sort, and am glad to have met | 
you on that account.” 


| money. 100 samples, Cotitn sand Borders = ‘match, 4 


Pen 14k. Go id, $7. 25 d I Note.—Our es 
tablish ee 
Best Hard Rubber Holder, S a tablishment is 
Warranted to satisfy. No risk in trying one. Can be | . : , New York; Mail 
returned if not as represented. Best thing of » kind, is sure to attain great popularity OrderSystem the 
no matter what the price. Sent on receipt of the best all ound dal that most complete in 

| BOSTON PEN CO., 363 Washington Street, Kt my Mass. as the best all around pedal America. 





THE WONDERFUL FORSTNER AUGER BIT. 






Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. {Adr. 


Death 
| and, Disease 


New desig ns. 
Artistic fee ot; | 
Harmonios: 
——-. {ees | 
little | 

















Are in avery drop of impure It bores round, oval or s« juare holes as smooth and 
water. The water supply of all | polished as a gun-barrel. Especially adapted for fine 
cities is polluted by sewage and =§ carpentry, cabinet or pattern work. Sample sent on 
surface drainage. receipt of 55 cents. Liberal —_ ounts to the tri ade. 


Send for Price-List. For Sale all Hardware Deal 
McCONNELL 


The Br idge port Gun whe ment AY ompany, > 


dem fae 317 Broadway, Re sw Yor 
ER FILTER 
Guernseys or oan. 


Takes out all germs and other 
impurities. It is simple in con- 
struction, compact, easily taken 
care of and inexpensive. Would 
you like to know more about it? 
ng 25e. ~-ll 
SPECIAL.— Men's or 
Youths’ Guernsey 
Sweaters, mae d ‘> pee yele or 


Your address, please. A postal 
iletic urpe 


card will do, 
fraps’ Weshall be glad to do soon 
ny wool, blac 


McCONNELL FILTER CO., 
receipt of four cents’ postage. You may POLAR ELECTRIC. Dep’t K Buffalo, N. Y. 
select any style and we make it to order 

blue or white, 
#1.85. Worsted, 


for you from any of our materials. — —— — 
black, blue _or 


a eS The New white, #2,85. 
-16olumbia Bicycle 















William Wallace, 1625 Pine St., Philada., Pa. | 
Summer Suits. 


Our new summer catalogue is ready. 
We make Suits and Wraps toorder,thus 
insuring a perfect fit. We pay all ex- 
press charges. Orders filled promptly. 

Capes and Jackets, $4.00 up. 
Outing Suits, . $7.50 up. 
Duck Suits . . $4.50 up. 
Tailor-made Suits. | 

May we mail it to you, together with 
a full line of samples of the materials 
from which we make our Suits and 











































































































WHITAKER FOUNTAIN PEN. tod, jbiact stave 
<i gealecesieaeD 


Sizes are small, 
medium and 
large; extra siz- 
es 50 cents more. 











wshion Catalogue Free to any address. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 3d Ave., 59th & 60th Sts., NEW YORK. 


Sell on Sight. 


LOVELL 


Diamond Cycles. 


No Better Machine Made at any Price — 
Strictly High Grade— Finish and Mate- 
rial Unsurpassed— Latest Improvements 
Lightest Weights — Warranted in Every 
Respect. 

Send for bargain list of Shop-worn 
and Second-hand Wheels. All sizes 
and prices. 


Bicycle Catalogue Free. 


will be seen this season. 
Combining the lightness of the 
rat trap racing pedal with the ease 
and comfort of a rubber pad, it 
} preserves the varied and excellent 
qualities of our 1893 pattern, and 
reduces its weight more thaneone 
half. . It is undoubtedly the light- 
est, neatest, and handsomest pedal 

ever attached to a bicycle. 

POPE MPG. CO., 
Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 


The beantiful Columbia catalogue con 
be obtained free at our agencies, or we 


We recommend these 
three Specials to 
Companion readers. 

















87c. | 1.84. | *2.74. 


Wash Suit, fast | Sailor Suit, good | Navy Blue Flan- 
color Galatea navy blue flannel | nel, Double- 
Cloths, in small | with extra Pants. | breasted Suit, 
stripes,with cord Ca Cord and | extra Pants, Cap 
and whistle. nistle. and stockings. mail it for two two-cent stamps 

Ages 4 to 12. ges 4 to 14. — _— 


ges 3 to 8. 
$1.00 post-paid. | $2.00 post-paid. $3.00 post-paid. 
iz 
A Revolver 


As usual, money refunded if desired. Address the makers, 
SHAUGHNESSY BROS., “Tot 
© 99 
. 
in Texas 
That expression has come to be) 


= 
The Complex rion 
symbolic of dire necessity. Whenever | 


of Youth 
a revolver is really needed, the best one | 


lies is needed. ‘There are times when a 
little iron or a little 
workmanship might make all the differ- 
ence between life and death. It doesn’t 
pay to take chances. It isn’t safe to 
buy any revolver but the Smith & 
Wesson. It is made of wrought steel, 
thoroughly tested and fully guaranteed 
for accuracy, penetration and durability. 

Handsomely illustrated catalog sent | 


Toilet preparations and powders clog the pores upon applic ation. 
and are unnatural and injurious. | 


BAILEY’S RUBBER Smith & Wesson, "Springtield, Mass. 
Complexion Brush 


and, SOAP clean and free the pores and create 
the glow of Perfect Health. 


It’s Nature’s Way. 


Bailey's Complexion Soa ® - 25 cts. 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush 50 cts. 
) Found at high grade dealers in Toilet Goods or 
mailed on receipt of price. 
We send FREE a Catalogue of 
Everything in Rubber Goods. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 - =i St., 
BOSTON, MASS 
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PES WY Fes 


carelessness in 


nm a 
Pure, 
Clear 

' Skin. 





Semi Racer, Wt. 23 Ibs 


We stake our Business Reputation of 
over Fifty Years that there is no better 
Wheel made in the World than the 
Lovell Diamond. 


SPECIAL BARGAIN. 
a $15. 75. 





HARTFORDS 


Machines which we of- | 
fer so long as they last 
at this low price— 





(Formerly $35.) 


Only one Machine will be sold te each person. 









Send 10 cts. forour LARGE 400- 
page Lllustrated Catalogue of 
Bicycles,Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, 
Cutlery, Fishing Tackle and 
hundreds of other articles. 

























With this catalogue any one can sit in their 
own home and order such things as they want. 

V guarantee it worth ten times this 
amount, 10¢, being the exact cost of mailing. 


Will give you a better 
return for the money 
invested than any other 


BICYCLE. 


SEND FOR ONE OF OUR CATALOGUES. 
The Hartford Cycle Co., | 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


A — Triumph in Ladies’ 
Wrappers. 


Handsomely made of Simp- 
son best fast color prints in 
fancy striped and_ figured 
effects, in Blue and White 
Gray and White, Pink and 
White, Tan, erpek and Laven- 
der, Black, White, and trim- 
med = with W hite Hamburg 
Embroidery. 


. 29 BrovCiE 


in all sizes, 36 to 46 bust. When | assorted styles and sizes are now offered the public at 
ordering send bust measure _ nearly half of former price. Ladies bicycles $30 to $50. 
and color desired. 

Make more than one selec. Our factory has been in continuous operation during 
tion in color when ordering so and since the panic, while other factories have been 
we can substitute if first cl Our workmen prefered half wages to idleness | 
choice is sold. and starvation and we met them half way. We now offer 

you bicycles at a minimum cost as the result. Send 2c 
WM. JACKSON’S, stamp for catalogue with prices and special induce- 
9th and 10th Sts., N. Y. 


ments to organizers of clubs. No atteution given 
Samples of Silks, Dress Goods, etc., sent on application. 
Send request for Samples on separate card. _ PROGRESS M’F’G co., Indianapolis, Ind: 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Wanted. 





Agents 











California 








cards or letters without stamps. 


Fruit 



























THE BEST MATERIAL ax» 
THE BEST WORKMANSHIP 


Oonduee the (seatest Durability, 


which means in the case of stockings,—what is appreciated Ly the 
busy or tired housewife,— 


THE LEAST DARNING. 
THE STOCKINGS 


— me made of the Best Yarns, on the Best Machinery, and by the Best 


vacuo SHAW STOCKING CO., LoweLL, Mass. 


G2” SEND For Descriptive Price-List. 


Chewing 
Cum. 


Quite unlike 
Other Gums. 




























Sold by all Dealers. Insist on PRIMLE Y’ 8. 

Send 5 outside wrappers of either California 
Fruit or PRIMLEY’S Pepsin Chewing Gum, 
with two 2-cent stamps, and we will send you 
“The Tiger-Slayer,”’ by Gustave Aimard,or any 
other one of our 1,700 fine books. Send for list. 


J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, Il. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 | 


a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 


during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. W Oo not request 
focuses to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

buyment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
= to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 


Silver Should never be sent through the mail. Itis | 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 


Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. | 


Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 

office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 

recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 

— send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
sk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 


Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 


must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 


his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against aying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue, 








For the Companion. 


BREATHING THROUGH THE NOSE. 


It is all-important, in order to preserve the system | 


from shock and the danger of contamination by 
foreign substances, that before the air enters the 
lungs it should be made as nearly as possible of the 
same temperature as the blood, and should be 
deprived of all particles of dust, which might be a 
hindrance to the bodily functions. 

The entire course of the tortuous nasal canals is 
lined with mucous membrane, and this membrane 
is of a highly vascular structure. That is to say, 
the whole tissue is flushed with blood by a perfect 
network of vessels, over which the air we breathe 
passes, and from which it borrows the requisite 
heat. The mucus which is secreted by the mem- 


branes is also advantageous in rendering the | 


atmosphere suitably moist. 


In the light of these considerations, the difference | 


between air breathed in through the nose and that 
taken in by the mouth becomes at once apparent. 
In the first case it is gently drawn in through the 
winding canals, and is tempered and purified on 
the way; while the air which reaches the lungs by 
way of the mouth. comes upon them all at once, 
and is identical in nature with the surrounding 
atmosphere, whether that be warm or cold, dry or 
moist, full of dust, or free from it. 

Of not less importance than the benefits accruing 
to the whole system from properly breathing 
through the nose, are those which result to the 
nasal membranes themselves. In the process of 
imparting heat and moisture to the air as it passes 
over them, the tissues are prevented from accumu- 
lating an oversupply of mucus, and any excess of 


blood-pressure in the parts is relieved by the | 


contact of the cool air which is constantly breathed 
in. One investigator has even gone so far as to 
assert that many forms of colds may be greatly 
benefited by a correct breathing exercise taken 
every few hours. 

However that may be, it is certain that the 
disadvantages of mouth-breathing are too numerous 
and glaring to be lightly passed over. 


—_—_@—_—_ 


MOSQUITOES AND DRAGON-FLIES. 


In La Plata, according to Mr. W. H. Hudson, 
dragon-flies appear only occasionally. Then they 
pass over the country in countless multitudes, 
leaving behind them a comparatively small number 
of stragglers. The stragglers commonly remain 
for a few days; and for that time, as Mr. Hudson 
says, the people have rest from the usual plague of 
sand-flies and mosquitoes. 

These pests have not been destroyed, but fright- 
ened; so frightened that they remain closely 
concealed until the dragon-flies have moved on, or 
more likely, have been destroyed by their natural 
enemies. 

When riding over the pampas on a hot, still day, 
with swarms of sand-flies and mosquitoes buzzing 
about his head and following him mile after mile, 
Mr. Hudson has often wished for a dragon-fly to 
show itself. Sometimes his wish has been fulfilled. 
A dragon-fly has happened along, and made for its 
prey. 

“Instantly, as if by miracle, the stinging rain 
has ceased and the noxious cloud vanished from 
overhead, to be re-formed no more.” 

No doubt it will occur to many readers to take 
notice whether the same thing happens in other 
places; whether, for instance, when a New Eng- | 
lander is fishing in the midst of a pestiferous | 
swarm of mosquitoes, the sudden appearance of a 


| dragon-fly, shooting up-stream or down-stream, 

| will put an end to the torment. 

| Mr. Hudson looks upon this fear of the dragon-fly 

| on the part of the mosquito as vary extraordinary. 

| He remarks—and all readers will corroborate him 
—that a man may kill scores of mosquitoes out of 
a swarm without seeming in the slightest degree to 


| 

| 

| frighten the others. | 

| Why, then, should they be so terrified at ine | JUBILEE ..ntain- 
| 


| sight of a dragon-fly which, in comparison with a 
| human enemy, must be almost as harmless as the 
wind? 

Mr. Hudson does not profess to answer the ques- 
tion, but he offers the suggestion that the mosquito’s 
|terror of the dragon-fly may be an ancestral | 

inheritance, dating back to times before man’s | 
advent upon the earth. | 


WHAT HIT HIM. 
Many queer things happen in war-time. Sergeant 
| Forbes-Mitchell, of the Ninety-third Sutherland 
| Highlanders, relates what he calls “a rather laugh 
able incident” which befell a man of his company 
named Johnny Ross. It was in India, at Lucknow, 
during the great Mutiny. 


Before falling in for the assault on the Begum’s 
palace, Johnny Ross and George Puller, with some 
others, had been playing cards in a sheltered 
corner, and in some way quarrelled over the game. 
They were still arguing the point, when the signal 
was given to fall in, and Puller told Ross to “shut 
up.’ 

At that moment a spent ball struck Ross in the 
mouth, and knocked out four of his teeth. Johnny 
thought it was Puller who had struck him, and at 
once returned the blow. 

“You fool!” said Puller. “It wasn’t I that struck 
you. You’ve gota bullet in your mouth.” 
|” And so it was. Ross put his hand to his lips and 
spat into it his four front teeth and a bullet. He at 
once apologized to Puller for having struck him, 
and added, “How shall I manage to bite my : 

| 
| 


tridges the noo?” 

Those were the days of muzzle-loading car- 
tridges, which had to be torn open with the teeth 
when loading. 


CHASED BY A BUFFALO. 


Mr. Selous, the redoubtable hunter of African 
wild beasts, while out one evening with his gun- | 
carrier, wounded a buffalo and followed it through 
the bush, which in some places was rather open, | 
and in others very dense. Finally they came close 
| upon the buffalo standing in a mass of evergreen | 

shrubs. At sight of them the infuriated beast 

charged with loud grunts. 


On he came, says Mr. Selous, literally within ten 
| yards of me. I had no time to raise the rifle to my | 
| shoulder, |but swinging it round to my hips, just | 
| pulled the trigger, and at the same time sprang to 
| one side. 
| Atthe same moment I was covered with a shower 
| of sand, and some part of the buffalo—nose, horn, 
| or shoulder—touched my thigh with force enough 
| to overturn me, but without hurting me in the least. 
| . | was on my feet again in a moment, ready to run 
for it; but my pg if was already on the ground 
| bellowing, with a hind leg, evidently broken, drag- 
| ging out behind him, and before he recovered 
| himself I despatched him with a bullet through the 


og 

| My random shot had broken his leg. But for 
| that, as there were no trees about, he would proba- 
| bly have got me. 


BETTER THAN TWO. 
To be generous in praising another’s good qual- 
| ities is praiseworthy, and itis to be hoped that no 


one will be rendered less generous by a story like 
the following, borrowed from Good News : 


“50 years’ sale,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary | 


Balsam.—Allen & Co., Cinn., O. 50 cts. and $1. [Adv. 





ODAKS FOR BOYS 


Developing and Printing Outfit $1.50. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. 


J UBILEE 
PACKET ™ STAMPS 


Azores and Portugal (Don Henrique), Belgium ( Ant- 
werp Exposition), Honduras, Salvador and Nicaragua 
(Columbus), Japan (Silver Wedding), Shanghai (Jubi- 
lee). Price *., Post Free. Ali the above are beau- 
tiful stamps and most of them are sure to become rare. 


AN LS. 
Send 2-cent stamp for 
Catalogue. 





Don’t fail to send for our free illus. 60-page price-list. 


Stamp and Coin Co., Ltd., 18 E. 23d St., New Y: 





Stilboma 


isa prepared Chamois 
Skin for cleaning and 
polishing Silver,Gold, 
Brass, Nickel or Steel. 

It’s just the article 
every Housekeeper 
needs and will not be 
without after a trial. 
It makes no muss— 
cannot scratch—al- 
ways ready—lasts for 
years. 


ware can be kept 
bright all the time. 


Sample or 50c, for an 
8x 12 Skin, 


THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


IT POPS. 


Effervescent, too. 


Exhilarating, appetizing. 
Just the thing to build up the 
constitution. 


Hires’ Rovtbeer 


Wholesome and strengthening, 
pure blood, free from boils or 
carbuncles. General good health 
—results from drinking HIRES’ 
Rootbeer the year round. 








Package makes five gallons, 25c. 
Ask your druggist or grocer for it. 
Take no other. 

Send 2-cent eg As the Charles E. Hires 


Co., 117 Arch St., ladelphia, for beauti- 
ful picture cards. 


By its use table- | 


Send 6c. for a large | 


Patch’s Novus 
ROOT BEER 
TABLETS 
Beats Them All. 


One of Patch’s No- 
vus Root Beer Tab- 
lets makes a glass 
of Delicious Root 
Beer wnmediately. 
No yeast! No fer- 
mentation! No_al- 
cohol formed! Buy 
= of your druggist or 

send 13¢e, for 1 bot- 
tle or $1.15 for 1 doz. 

; bottles post-paid. 
| E.L, PATCH ( @.. Mfg. Pharmacists, 91 Broad St.,Boston, Mass. 








& Time is Money 


and the victim of Hay - Fever 
who loses both time and money 
every summer is indeed unfortunate. 


to save both, and be Cured to Stay red, Sent 
free by mail. Mention THE COMPANION. Address, 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our new 128-page book—just from the poppe eae how 
u 





Positively no Greasy or Irritating Properties. 


This 





| preparation 
| has 
long been 
known 
for its 
surprising 
effect in 
softening, 
improving 
and preserv- 
| ing the skin, 
| and in ren- 
| dering the 
complexion 


| 











me 
eek ates ate 











clear and 
beautiful. 





Domai Hast, J aie, 
tritat kin, Chafing, Itching, 
Best for Chapped Hands, Bost for Scaly uptions. 


Face and Lips. | Eczema, etc. 
UNSURPASSED AS A TOILET REQUISITE. 
A SAMPLE BOTTLE 


| with a book descriptive and testimonials sent for 6 cts. 
(to cover cost). 


Price 50 cents at Druggists. 
Sent post-paid, 60 cents per bottle. 


A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine St., Portland, Maine. 








An Irishman who was working on a new railway 
said one day to the foreman: 

“Do yer want any more hands, sir? I’ve got a 
brother at home that wants a job at wurruk.” 

The foreman asked him what sort of a workman 
| his brother was. 

“Faith, sor,” Pat replied, “he’s as good a man as 

meself.” j 

“All right, tell him to come on.” | 

“Whoile I’m axing you for my brother, there’s 
me poor old father at home wanting a job at the 
same time, yer honor.” 

“Well, and what sort of a man is your father, 
Pat?” 

‘Be jabers, sor, he’s as good as the two of us.” 

“Oh, well,” said the foreman, “tell your father 
to come, and you and your brother can stay away.” 


UNDAUNTED. 


A lively desire is a great sharpener of the wits, 
and it is likely enough that the boy of whom the 
following story is told in an exchange is no brighter 
| than other boys when it comes to grammar and | 
arithmetic. . | 

He was cleaning his skates and whistling merrily | 
when his mother remarked : $ 


“The paper this —— has an account of a 
— boy who was drowned while skating on thin | 
ce.” 





| 

The boy ceased whistling, but kept on rubbing | 
the skate iron. | 
“Too bad!” said he. “J wonder if he was any | 
relation to the poor little boy who was killed the | 
other day by an electric car while on his way to | 
school?” | 


HIS LESSONS. 


It is still true that bodily exercise of some kinds 
is not highly profitable. But things otherwise 
unprofitable may be mildly amusing. | 


“I am trying to learn to ride a bicycle,” remarked | 
an elderly bachelor who walked somewhat stiffly, 
to a friend whom he encountered on the street. 
“I’m just going home from my lesson now. I’ve 
had more tumbles than usual this afternoon, and 
that’s saying a good deal.” 

“How long are your lessons?” inquired the friend. 

“Half an hour,” responded the bicyclist with a 
rueful countenance; “twenty-five minutes on the 
floor and five in the air is my usual proportion!” 


SIMPLE ENOUGH. 
The best puns are unintentional. Thus Mr. 
Perry was walking about his garden in company 
| with his brother from the city. 


“You raise an enormous lot of tomatoes, John!” 
said the city dweller. ‘“‘Whatin the world do you 
do with them?” 

“Why,” said Mr. Perry, “we eat as many as we 


can, and what we can’t eat we can. 





THINK twice before you speak, my son; and it 
will do no harm if you keep on thinking while you 
speak.—Boston Transcript. 
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For the Companion. 


HEROISM ITS OWN REWARD. 


Not long ago a little girl making a short cut 
across country to her home approached a single- 
track railroad bridge over the Lackawanna River. 
Glancing timorously behind to see if a train were 














By ‘dei the association-tracts connecting allied 
images may be broken or interrupted, and then 


| the person affected experiences a partial loss of 
| memory. 


It frequently happens that a person is unable 
to recall the name of an object which is perfectly 


| familiar to him. This means that the association- 


tract connecting the image of the object itself with 
the image of the name of the object in the brain 
has been broken; but the brain contains other 


|images of the name, as for instance that one 
imprinted by the sense of sight; and the connec- 
| tion with this image may not be broken, so that 


as soon as the forgotten name is seen printed or 
written, an instantaneous recognition takes place. 

In a similar way other lapses of memory and 
failures of mental action, such as loss of the 


| power of speech, or of the ability to sing, can be 
| accounted for. 


But these discoveries about the brain are only 


coming, she dashed ahead as fast as her little feet in their infancy. Thev have gone far enough, 


would carry her. 
When she was half-way over she heard the 
shrill whistle of an engine. It was the day 


y | 
express, which had suddenly swung around a| 
| 


curve and was heading rapidly for the bridge. 

The child, frantic with terror, ran a few yards | 
and screamed as the train struck the bridge. 
Then springing to the side of the open trestle- 
work, she jumped, into the river twenty feet 
below. 

The engineer had caught sight of the child when 
the train trundled around the curve. Not an 
instant was lost. The engine was reversed and 
the air-brakes were operated; but there was not 
time to stop the train until the bridge had been 
crossed. 

There was another keen-eyed witness of the 
child’s peril. On the tender behind the engineer | 
was a fireman, who watched the little figure on | 
the bridge until it disappeared over the side. 

If he had been allowed time to reason about it, 
he would have done nothing. The pathos of the 
child’s fate inspired him to attempt what seemed 
a foolhardy rescue. 

When the train, moving with slackened speed, | 
was in the middle of the bridge, he sprang from 
the tender and took a fiving leap into the river. 

The stream was swollen with freshets, and the 
water was deep. He was dazed when he returned 
to the surface, but the cold water restored his 
senses. At first he could not see the child, for 
she had gone under a second time; but in an 
instant he caught sight of her white face, and 
clasping his strong arm about her, carried her to 
the bank. Neither the child nor her rescuer had 
been seriously injured by the plunge into the 
river. 

By this time the passengers were craning their | 
necks from the car windows and swarming from | 
the platforms. When the fireman appeared with 
the child in his arms, some of them cheered. 
Well might they raise their voices, for a braver 
deed was never done! 

Some of them were not satisfied with this 
characteristic American greeting. They went 
through the train and made up a purse for the 
fireman. When the train reached its destination 
many of them crowded about him and shook 
hands with him. 

Beggarly at best was the offering that human 
appreciation could make when a brave man had 
taken his life in his hands and risked it for an 
unknown child! 

Men have made more dangerous leaps from 
high bridges for notoriety and the meagre 
satisfaction of proving, as Sam Patch used to say, 
that ‘‘some things can be done as well as others.”’ 
The Brodies are mountebanks gambling with the 
chances of human endurance. The fireman’s 
act was purely heroic. 
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HOW THE BRAIN ACTS. 

That old question, which has always interested 
and puzzled mankind, ‘‘What goes on in our 
brains when we think?’ has been partially 
answered by modern scientific investigations. It 
has been learned, for instance, that there exist in 
the brain certain impressions made through the 
physical sensations conveyed by the nerves 
concerned in seeing, hearing, touching, tasting 
and smelling, and that these impressions are 
permanent in the gray matter of the brain unless 
destroyed by disease. They form the basis of 
memory. All the words that we use have their 
impressions, or images, thus stamped in the 
brain. | 


But there is more than one image corresponding 
to each word or thing. Several senses usually 
unite in the work of recording a mental picture, 
and each of these images is located in its own 
peculiar place in the brain. Then the series of 
images is joined together by means of what are 
called ‘‘association-tracts’’ passing through the 
white matter which underlies the gray cortex of 
the brain. Thus each mental picture, or concept, 
is really made up of a number of images 
impressed upon different parts of the brain, and 
united by association-tracts running like telegraph 
lines from one to another. 

Take, for instance, a rose. It is plain that 
several senses are concerned in forming the 
mental picture of that flower. It impresses the 
nerves of seeing by its shape and color; its 
perfume affects the sense of smell; the softness 
and smoothness of its petals are perceptible to the | 
touch. Each of these impressions is recorded in 
the brain. Then we hear the word ‘‘rose”’ spoken | 
and our auditory nerves imprint another image in 
the gray matter; we see the word printed, or 
written, and still other pictures are formed in Se | 
wonderful recording sketch-book of the brain. 
In short, there is a complicated set of brain. 
images concerned in every word, or thing, or idea | 
that exists in our minds. 

And each of these different images is a ‘*memory 
picture.” They may act together or separately. | 








| however, to prove the truth of the old adage that 


a sound mind needs a sound body, or to put it 


| more specifically, a sound brain. 
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NOVEL CHARGE BY A JUDGE. 

A writer in the Green Bag tells a story of Judge 
Underwood, of Georgia, of whom it was once 
said that he “seemed to think that Justice was | 
blind, and in spite of himself would raise the 
bandage a little.”’ Evidently he thought it part 
of a judge’s duty to see that rogues got their | 
deserts. 

A lawyer named Glenn was defending a big, | 
strapping young fellow who was charged with | 
assault and battery upon a smaller boy. The big | 
fellow had been imposing upon several little | 


| fellows, and at last one of them hit him with a | 


switch and ran. The big boy pursued him, | 
threw a stone at him and cut a gash in his head | 
which laid him up for a week or two. 

The judge charged the jury very fairly, and 
then, according to his custom, asked if the 
prisoner’s counsel desired him to charge them 
further. 


“TI believe,”’ said Mr. Glenn, “that your honor 


| omitted to charge that self-defence may justify 
| an assault.” 


“Yes,’’ said the judge, straightening up; ‘yes, | 


| gentlemen, there is such a law, and if vou believe 


from the evidence that this big, double- jointed, | 
big-fisted young gentleman was acting in self- | 
defence when he ran after that poor little puny, 
tallow-faced boy, and because he couldn't over- | 
take him picked up a rock big enough to knock | 
down a steer, and threw itt him and knoc ked | 
him senseless, then you can find for the defendant. 
Have you anything more to ask, Mr. Glenn ?”’ 

“TI believe not, your honor,’’ answered Mr. 
Glenn, and the case went to the jury. 





Chase & Sanborn’s 
“SEAL BRAND” 
COFFEE 


Served Exclusively to the 
Over Twenty-One Million People 
/ admitted to World’s Fair Grounds 








Universally accepted as the 
Leading Fine Coffee of the World 


If you can find a grocer in New England that 
does not sell “‘ Seal Brand ” Coffee, and will send 
the information to us, we will send you 50 half- 
tone views of the World’s Fair free. 





Chase & Sanborn, Boston, Mass. 





Frazier Carts. 


ARE THE BEST. | 


Manufactured by W. S. Frazier & Cc. also well | 
known for their Record-Breaking Pneumatic Sulky. 





Price F. 0 yt B. 


This Cart leads all competitors from the fact that 
it is firmly established as the Easiest Riding and 


$45.00. 


Most Durable Cart in the Market. 
gain your favor. 


Correspondence solicited and promptly auswered, 


Kimball 4 


New England Agents, 
CARRIAGE AND COACH BUILDERS, 
I10, I12, 114, 116 Sudbury St., Boston. 


One trial will 












COMPANION. 
12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. 


BUY FOR THE CHILDREN 


’ 
Se nd © abinet a we will forward you one dozen min- win 5 ae WAIN& Co. 
DAYS PHOTO. COMVING C6." Nownrstows, Pa. ericrastess WANN. MASS. 
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. . . . \F YOUR RETAILER DOES NOT HAVE THEM WRITE US- 
Private Tutoring During Vacation. 
A few students can receive private instruction in Greek, 
Latin, German, French or Mathematics. Healthy school 
town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good board. Teachers 
of more than ten years’ experience. Coaching for 
College a specialty. 
Address ALFRED H. EVANS, Prof. of Greek, 
Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


C ress Shingles & Clapboards. 
yp Doors and Finish. 
More DURABLE than Pine or Cedar for exteriors. | 
More BEAUTIFUL than most woods for interiors. 
Send for our pamphlet, “Cypress Lumber and HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, Mass. 
its Uses.’ No charge. Mention this same.) peor penne A nh. TL reliable drug 
The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., - BESCECEEECSECCESEECESCECEEECEES 
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The HOP 
«PLASTER 


The medicinal virtues of fresh hops com- 
bined with balsams, gums and extracts, in the 
quickest-acting, best, most reliable external 
remedy known, 

Wonderfully soothing, pain-killing, stimu 
lating, healing, strengthening for every ache, 
pain, strain, inflammation, weak place and 
soreness, no matter how severe. 

No other plaster so good—none can be. 


Strongly Medicated. 
It Kills Pain. 
Relief is Instant. 


Terms reasonable. 
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The Genuine article has on both _ sides 


POON OOO ONE ES 





NEPONSET, BOSTON. 





DRINK 


QUEEN | SHERBET 


. a... 
Savena. 


A Useful PRESENT in Every Package. 
| ALSO 
100 Premiums 


To Select From. 


Send for circular giv- 
ing full description of 
Premiums. 


H. R. STEVENS, 
464 Broadway, | 
Boston, Mass. 











“THE BEST 
WASHING POWDER 


Sewing Machine. 


I have used your wonderful SAVENA ever 
since you put it on the market here. I must 
say it is the most wonderful compound I ever 
used for saving labor. If I could not get it I 
should give up my washings. It saves as much 
labor as a sewing machine. 

Mrs. POLLY STEWART, Brunswick, Me. 





AT THE SODA FOUNTAIN. 
There are ‘‘ Sherbets"’ and ‘* Sherbets,"’ but only ONE 


QUEEN SHERBET. 


A delicious beverage made from pure fruit juice 
| without artificial means of any kind. It is an acid, 
| beneficial to health and strengthening to the stomach, 
| whereas the so-called acid phosphates are oftentimes 
| injurious. 


CAUTION. 


Always ask your grocer for a package of 






Any person sending the name and address of a Dealer 
: who does not keep “QUEEN SHERBET,” accom- ( 
SAVENA that has the DOG on outside of panied by four cents in stamps to pay postage, will 


package. } receivea SAMPLE BOTTLE FREE. 


; Pn a 8 unto isa RAR 3 W. P. SHELDON, 370 Main St., Malden, red 
Stick Pins—Solid Silver. 


Stick Pins made from solid 
silver are very popular. The 
cut illustrates seven of the 
most attractive patterns. The 
engraving shows the exact 
size, but not the full length. 
When ordering state the styles 
you wish. Any THREE for 
25 Cents, post-paid. 












atom The Youth’s © omapanion, 
21 Columbus Avent 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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More Time ! 
For the Children. 


You will have more time to 
give to the Children, as Time and 
Labor are saved by using 
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TUXEDO MFG. COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. TRADE MARK 
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{ [aero] Washing Powder 

p Earth” In All Your Cleaning. 

f and ON send’ us his name and. we a aos “ en 
p DIRT. — “Al present in every pacl “kag 
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DR. R. D. BIBBER, of Bath, 
Me., says NERVEASE cured 
his wife’s headaches—all other 
remedies usually prescribed had 
failed. He now _ prescribes 
NERVEASE to all his patients, 
with gratifying results. 


Nervease 


Relieves any headache in 5 minutes. 


Price 25 Cents. 

All druggists. Sent by mail. 
Send for Free Sample. 
NERVEASE CO., 

64 Shawmut Ave., Boston. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














“4 STAR for Every State.’— RoBerT C. WINTHROP. 


“HOUSEHOLD” 





All Ranges are Good. 





Ranges 


are the finest made for 


PRACTICAL USE, 
BEAUTY OF DESIGN, 


ECONOMY AND 
CONVENIENCE. 


The engraving we show this 
week represents a medium-priced 
range:—the third of a series 
we have selected from our line 
to submit to readers of THE 
COMPANION. 

Other designs can be seen in 
our full-page advertisements in 
issues of March 15 and April Io. 


Some Ranges are Better. 


But the “HOUSEHOLD” IS THE BEST. 


The Household Star is built for the times, and. is within the reach of all who are 


in want of a First-Class Modern-Priced Range with all the latest improvements. The 
Tea-Shelf Attachment is fitted with two velvety finished nickel teapot stands, one on 
each end of the Shelf as shown above, and is acknowledged to be one of the many 


handy and convenient appliances found in this range. 

The design is the very latest pattern of hand-carving, and is so raised that it can 
be polished to the delight of every tidy housewife. 

Uniform reliability is the foundation of confidence and that is the one great 


reason why the Household Ranges lead all others, and have a steadily increasing 


sale. 


In their production you find absolute and unfailing reliability. 


For Circulars and Full Information address, 


WHITE, WARNER & CO., Manufacturers, Taunton, Mass. 
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